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Survey of the. World 


The investigation of 
the Clapp committee of 
the United States Sen- 
ate is not completed, and its figures will 
be considerably increased before the 
actual sum spent on the primaries and 
conventions is arrived at. The evidence 
shows, however, that over $600,000 was 
raised for Mr. Roosevelt’s pre-conven- 
tion fight and at least $500,000 for Mr. 
Taft’s. On Mr. Roosevelt’s campaign 
$139,867 was spent by William Flinn; 
and this does not include his contribu- 
tions to the New York committee. Dan 
R. Hanna, of Ohio, contributed $127,000 
to the same cause, and Ormsby McHarg 
spent $25,000 in the South. Mr. Hanna 
is in the coal and iron business, and is an 
intimate friend of George W. Perkins. 
His testimony stated that his interest in 
Mr. Roosevelt’s candidacy began in the 
spring of 1911. It was on April 26, 
igit, that he was indicted for illegal 
rebating at the instance of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and the Depart- 
ment of Justice. The notable feature 
of the investigation so far as it has con- 
cerned Mr. Taft’s expense account is the 
generosity of members of his family. 
Charles P. Taft, of Cincinnati, told the 
committee that he contributed this year 
for preconvention expenses $213,592.41. 
Some of this money was spent on the 
Ohio contests. Exclusive of the pre- 
convention campaign of 1908, according 
to C. P. Taft, he had spent in the Presi- 
dent’s interests, for political purposes, 
$372,000. This did not include $150,000 
returned at the end of the 1908 campaign 
trom his considerably larger contribution 
that year. “Personally,” said Mr. C. P. 
raft, “I believed my brother admirably 
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equipt for the nomination. I believed in 
his integrity, in his fearlessness, and that 
no man could bulldoze him, The prin- 
cipal thing to be obviated was any influ- 
ence that might be aimed against him 
from a monetary consideration. If elect- 
ed, I wanted him to walk into the White 
House free from any embarrassment or 
obligation. On that hasis I was persuad- 
ed to go the limit.” Other contributors 
to the President’s 1912 pre-convention 
fund are Henry W. and Horace Taft, 
other brothers (each gave $50,000) ; An- 
drew Carnegie, the Philadelphia banker 
E. T. Stotesbury and John Hays Ham- 
mond, mining engineer (each of these 
gave $25,000); Ambassador Kerens, 
Senator Crane, Secretary Knox, ete. 
Representative W. B. McKinley agreed 
with Mr. McHarg that the report of the 
underwriting of the Roosevelt campaign 
to the extent of two or three million 
dollars was “absurd.” John D. Arch- 
bold, president of the Standard Oil Com- 
pany, testified before the committee that 
the Standard Oil contributed $100,000 to 
Mr. Roosevelt’s campaign fund in 1904. 
This seems to be the contribution which 
Mr. Roosevelt has admitted he knew had 
heen given, under the name of the late 
H. H. Rogers, a director of the Stand- 
ard Oil Company. Mr. Roosevelt has 
stated that he accepted assurances that 
Mr. Rogers had large interests outside 
of the Standard Oil, and that his con- 
tribution was essentially personal. 
Mr. Archbold testified that he did not 
remember the letters published by Mr. 
Hearst, but that they were no doubt au-- 
thentic. He denied, however, any in- 
fraction of the law, and stated that he 
never asked any one to break the law or 
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to secure the enactment of an improper 
law. Ex-Senator Foraker’s payments 
were, he said, in connection with legal 
services performed in the so-called Ohio 
cases.——Ogden Mills, treasurer of the 
Republican Committee for New York 
County, testified that wholesale bribery 
was practised by the Roosevelt leaders in 
the Eighth Assembly District of New 
York County last March, and that cor- 
ruption on a smaller scale had been prac- 
tised elsewhere. Further he testified that 
the primary election in general was “the 
cleanest in the history of the cotintry,” 
partly because there were so many 
watchers on hand. The Eighth Assem- 
bly District is on the lower East Side of 
New York and was the only district on 
the East Side carried by Mr. Roosevelt 
in these primaries. 


Altho increased hopeful- 
ness on the part of the 
Republicans was mani- 
fested during the last week the betting 
odds quoted in New York were 4 to I on 
Wilson, and money was offered on the 
proposition that the Democratic nominee 
would poll a greater vote than Taft and 
Roosevelt combined. Mr. Taft returned 
last week from a motoring tour thru the 
White Mountains, undertaken for recre- 
ation, while Governor Wilson and Mr. 
Roosevelt continued talking, ending the 
week with voices much the worse for 
wear. While the enthusiasm among ad- 
herents of the Democratic candidate has 
been to a great extent partisan rather 
than personal, a considerable increase in 
the warmth of his reception has been 
noted, and, while this might have been 
explained in St. Louis and Kansas City 
by the fact that he spoke from the same 
platform with Champ Clark (as in Lin- 
coln, Neb., he spoke with Mr. Bryan), at 
Chicago the friendliness of his reception 
by the great crowds could be ascribed to 
no coincidence. Governor Wilson has 
continued to concentrate his fire upon Mr. 
Roosevelt, alleging in particular that he 
expresses the point of view of the trusts 
and emphasizing the fact that the Pro- 
gressive program of trust regulation has 
for a principal supporter George W. Per- 
kins. In return Mr. Roosevelt has at- 
tacked Governor Wilson as a “tory” and 
as having failed in his own State to sup- 
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press or adequately regulate the many 
trusts chartered therein. Mr. Roosevelt 
has also attacked Governor Wilson for 
alleged inconsistency in his attitude re- 
specting immigration from Southern and 
Eastern Europe and concerning labor, 
adding that his thought had advanced 
since he was a college president, but that 
he has not yet “entirely reached as ad- 
vanced a position as I (Mr. Roosevelt) 
took eleven years ago in my first message 
to Congress.” Mr. Roosevelt was invited - 
to address the Knights of Columbus in 
Chicago on the 12th, but the invitation 
was withdrawn, and the same day Gov- 
ernor Wilson became a member of the 
New York Chapter of the Knights at 
New York City and made an address on 
the part played by the various elements 
in our population, notably by Italians, 
since the address was made on Columbus 
Day. Mr. Roosevelt has especially de- 
nied Governor Wilson’s statements in re- 
gard to his trust affiliations. In the 
course of the week Charles Francis Ad- 
ams II of Boston advocated in a public 
letter the election of Mr. Taft, finding 
Mr. Roosevelt “a man of lawless mind” 
and regarding Governor Wilson as “an 
experiment.” Another Bostonian, Louis 
D. Brandeis, told New York social and 
charitable workers in a meeting at the 
United Charities Building (where Mr. 
Roosevelt’s editorial offices are) that so- 
cial reform was to be looked for from 
the Democratic nominee rather than from 
the Progressive, in spite of the many ex- 
cellencies of the platform. Mr. Brandeis 
regarded the latter as threatening to labor 
unions and as providing negative rather 
than positive benefits: prohibiting work 
for less than a living wage, working un- 
der conditions destructive of health, etc. 
These are measures he regarded as pro- 
tections for the weak, but he added: 
“What we long for in this republic, what 
every American citizen is entitled to, is 
not the protection of prohibition, but the 
opportunity of developing. We 
need the development that comes from 
self-help, and I find in the program of 
the new party what would necessarily re- 
sult in the killing of this possibility. 
i We need now the qualities of the 
statesman more than those of the agitator 
or warrior. We need the man who is 
able to listen with open mind,” 
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WHAT ARE POLITICS AND WAR TO A WORLD’S SERIES? 


The trial of forty-five men ac- 


Labor used of complicity in dynamit- 
ing jobs attributed to the Inter- 
national Association of Bridge and 


Structural Iron Workers is under way at 
Indianapolis. Ortie E. McManigal, the 
informer, has pleaded guilty, and has 
been identified by hotel clerks from vari- 
ous parts of the country as having regis- 
tered at times when explosions occurred 
in the vicinity. The movements of J. B. 
McNamara have been similarly followed. 
Many telegrams said to have been sent 
in cipher by members of the Iron Work- 
ers’ Association have been introduced 
into the evidence, and one of the forty- 
five defendants has changed his original 
plea of “not guilty” to “guilty.” Ac- 
cording to the prosecution, J. J. McNa- 
mara, who is now serving a life sentence 
at San Quentin Prison, in California, 
was paid one thousand dollars monthly 
while active as a dynamiter of non-union 
bridges and other structures. The Gov- 
ernment also claims that a plot to dyna- 
mite the locks at Panama was discussed. 
The trial of the Industrial Workers 
of the World organizers at Salem, 
Mass., was reopened on the 14th. All 
but about 500 of the 30,000 textile work- 





ers of Lawrence, Mass., had meantime 
returned to work, those not working be- 
ing blacklisted, it is said, for intimida- 
tion. On Columbus Day, October 12, 
30,000 American flags were carried thru 
three miles of muddy streets by as many 
men, women and children of Lawrence 
in a demonstration against the Industrial 
Workers and their “No God, No Mas- 
ter” slogan. Patriotic songs and “On- 
ward, Christian Soldiers” were sung. 


The President came to 
Various Items New York on the 14th 

to review the largest 
naval demonstration ever seen in the 
United States: fifteen miles of warships 
in a double line extending from West 
Thirtieth street to Spuyten Duyvil Creek. 
The fleet is commanded by Rear-Ad- 
miral Hugo Osterhaus. The trial of 
Charles Becker, a lieutenant of police in 
New York, is in progress. He is charged 





‘with ordering the murder of Herman 


Rosenthal, a public gambler, the alleged 
motive being fear of Rosenthal’s dis- 
closure of a system of blackmailing gam- 
blers and other lawbreakers by unscrup- 
ulous police officers. One of the wit- 
nesses in the case, a Russian immigrant 
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named Zelig, was shot and killed just 
before the trial began by a petty gam- 
bler and an alleged thief, “Red Phil” 
Davidson. The murderer states that he 
had no confederates, but many persons 
suspect a connection between the removal 
of this witness and the criminals respon- 
sible for the Rosenthal crime. The Ro- 
senthal case, involving as it does the 
New York police, has led to an investiga- 
tion by a committee of the Board of Al- 
dermen, This investigation, conducted 
by Emory R. Buckner as counsel, has re- 
vealed infraction of civil service rules by 
the present Civil Service Commissioner, 
James Creelman, and also the fact that 
under Police Commissioner Rhinelander 
Waldo any man who has not committed 
a felony is eligible to the force. Ac- 
cording to Secretary Wilson, of the De- 
partment of Agriculture, the total value 
of 1912 farm products will be over $900,- 
000,000, establishing a record——Presi- 
dent Taft has addrest a letter to the 
Governors of all the States inviting them 
to confer with him on the occasion of 
their next annual conference in Wash- 
ington. The subject which he wishes to 
discuss with the Governors is a plan for 
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a co-operative credit system to reduce 
the interest on loans made to American 
farmers for productive enterprises, In 
his opinion the systems used in France 
and Germany are instructive in this con- 
nection and the President bases his 
recommendations on reports submitted 
by American diplomatic officers who 
have since March been investigating the 


question. The President commends the 
Massachusetts law which allows the 
incorporation of agricultural credit 
unions. 


Colonel Felix Diaz, who 
recently resigned his 
commission in the Mexi- 
can army, has joined the rebels against 
the Madero regime. Diaz is a nephew 
of the former President of Mexico, and 
the revolutionary factions are said to 
unite in desiring to instal him as provi- 
sional President until another “free elec- 
tion” can be held. He has headed his 
uncle’s partisans since the latter left 
Mexico to reside in Paris and is said 
now to be recruiting an army in Oaxaca. 
——A revolutionary attempt in Hon- 
duras was crushed last week by the ac- 
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tion of the Nicaraguan army. A force 
was organized on the Nicaraguan side 
of the boundary and was to have been 
marched across into the neighboring re- 
public. American bluejackets and 
marines in Nicaragua are to be mounted 
and sent into the interior to patrol dis- 
tricts not accessible by railway. The 
American force in and about Leon and 
Chinandhea now numbers over 1,200. 
Altogether there are over 2,500 Amer:- 
cans under arms in Nicaragua 





The Austrian and 
Preparations for War Russian envoys de- 

livered, at I! 
o'clock in the morning of October 8, a 
joint note to the Balkan states informing 
them that the great Powers were »pre- 
pared to undertake the realization of re- 
forms in the administration of European 
Turkey and warning them that if war 
broke out between the Balkan states and 
the Ottoman Empire no modification of 
the territorial status quo would be per- 
mitted. But Montenegro forestalled this 
action by a declaration of war two hours 
and a half earlier. The Ottoman repre- 
sentative at Cetinge was handed his pass- 





THE EMPEROR OF JAPAN 


ports and the Montenegrin Chargé 
d’Affaires at Constantinople asked for 
his. The declaration of war was issued 
on the seventy-first birthday of King 
Nicholas, who, after a public farewell to 
Queen Milena and his unmarried daugh- 
ters, amid the ringing of church bells 
and firing of salutes, rode forth to join 
his sons at the front. In his proclama- 
tion to his people he says: 

“Montenegro had hoped to obtain the lib- 
eration of the Serbs in Turkey without the 
shedding of blood, but peaceful endeavors 
proved unavailing, and no other recourse was 
left but to take up the sword on their behalf. 

“We are assured, in this holy undertaking, 
of the sympathy of the whole civilized world, 
and we will have the loyal assistance of the 
Kings of Servia, Bulgaria, and Greece and 
their peoples, who in this affair have ranged 
themselves with the Montenegrins like broth- 
ers. 

“Montenegro is attacking Turkey not from 
motives of arrogance, but inspired by a noble 
resolve to prevent the final extermination of 
her brethren.” 





Part of the Servian troops has been 
assembled at Nish, and from that point 
are being dispatched to the Turkish fron- 
tier. Another division is to be concen- 
trated on the Bulgarian frontier to co- 
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operate with the Bulgarian forces, and a 
third is preparing to invade the Sanjak 
of Novibazar. The total number is esti- 
mated at 220,000. The Greek army, 
amounting to 125,000 men, is mobilized 
and concentrated in Thessaly, on the 
frontier, under the command of the 
Crown Prince. The Turkish Govern- 
ment has seized all the Greek shipping in 
Turkish ports, stopt the ammunition in 
transit to Servia, and held the Bulgarian 
railroad cars, altho these states have not 
yet formally declared war. The Greeks 
who are returning home are being forced 
to pay taxes for the year before they are 
allowed to leave. The Turkish army, 
which has been concentrated at Adriano- 
ple to meet the main attack of the Bul- 
garians, now numbers 450,000 men. A 
mob of several thousand students armed 
with revolvers marched to the War De- 
partment and the Grand Vizierate, de- 
manding war. The Grand Vizier came 
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NICHOLAS OF MONTENEGRO AND QUEEN HELENA OF ITALY 
The King .of Montenegro and his daughter are leaving the Cathedral at Cetinge, after the proclamation 
of the States’ elevation from a principality to a kingdom in 1910. In the second row appears the Queen of 
Montenegro, walking with Victor Emmanuel II, King of Italy, who is all but concealed by the figure of his 
Queen, in the foreground. Montenegrin troops (on the left) are saluting the royalty. 





out and assured them that he would 
never grant autonomy to Macedonia, but 
when he reminded them that the longer 
war was put off the better for Turkey, 
they hissed him and smashed the win- 
dows. The Sultan has issued the follow- 
ing proclamation to his army and people : 


“While the Turkish Government is carrying 
out reforms and working for the welfare oi 
the people, small neighbors having designs cn 
our country, and realizing that our progress 
would defeat the attainment of their illegiti- 
mate aims, want to prevent the reforms. Tak- 
ing advantage of our difficulties they have 
united in an attack on our provinces. 

“The Chauvinists of Bulgaria, Montenegro 
Servia and Greece, which have been the theater 
for six hundred years of the exploits of Tur- 
kish arms, have sent troops against our fron- 
tier, compelling us to mob‘lize the army for 
the sacred duty of defending the fatherland. 

“It depends upon you to do your duty and 
not to allow our ‘enemies to tread one inch 
of the sacred soil soaked with the blood of 
our ancestors. 

“Your enemies are gathering on the frontier 
seeking to snatch your patrimony from your 
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hands and to destroy the nappiness of your 
sons and your grandsons. 
“Fight with the courage of your ancestors.” 


Montenegrin troops 
egan the invasion 
of Turkish terri- 
tory last week in two directions, toward 
the northeast into the Sanjak of Novi- 
bazar and toward the southwest into 
Albania. The latter attack has for its 
apparent objective Scutari, a fortified 
town of about 36,000 inhabitants at the 
southern end of the lake of the same 
name. Expeditions of Montenegrin 
troops were sent down both sides of the 
lake. One party went by boat to Anti- 
vari to attack Scutari from the Adriatic 
side and reached Tarakash, while the 
main force advanced along the eastern 
shore of Lake Scutari from Podgoritza, 
the largest town of Montenegro, tho 
only having 6,000 population. Here the 
Montenegrins had assembled on the 
morning of October 9, under Crown 
Prince Danilo, when King Nicholas rode 
out to join him, and, advancing to the 
front line, was received with cheers and 
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the singing of his own war songs. The 
honor of firing the first shot was given to 
Prince Peter, who is serving as captain 
of artillery. The Turks retired from 
Mount Planinitza, just across the fron- 
tier from Podgoritza, to make a stand 
at Mount Detchitch. This was captured 
on the following afternoon, after a hard 
fight, in which the Montenegrins lost 120 
killed and 400 wounded. The Turkish 
commander surrendered his troops and 
four guns. The Montenegrins then 
pushed on to Tusi (Tuji, Tushi), which 
was surrounded after the capture of- its 
protecting forts. The temper of the 
Montenegrins is shown by an incident 
during the bombardment of Mount 
Detchitch. The King rode up to General 
3asovich and reproved him for wasting 
ammunition, whereupon the general 
saluted his sovereign and immediately 
committed suicide. Accounts of the 
operations in the Sanjak of Novibazar 
are conflicting. According to the Monte- 
negrin reports General Vukotich cap- 
tured Byelopolye (Akova) after a hard 
fight with the Turkish garrison and set 














THE SERVIANS IN THE FIELD 




















THE GREEK ARMY REVIEWED AT 1912 MANEUVERS 
The Crown Prince (in the foreground) is General-Commander of the Greek Arniy 


up a provisional government there. The 
Serb inhabitants welcomed the Monte- 
negrins as liberators and held a church 
service at which prayers were offered 
for King Nicholas. Turkish reports, on 
the contrary, say that Byelopolye was re- 
captured by the Turks and the Monte- 
negrins driven back to the frontier. They 
charge the Montenegrins with massa- 
cring men, women and children in the 
surrounding villages of the Sanjak of 
Novibazar as well as in Northern 
Albania. ——- The Servians have also 
made raids across the border into Novi- 
bazar and this invasion of the Sanjak 
from both sides has aroused Austria, for 
this narrow strip of territory between 
Servia and Montenegro is the only point 
of access which Austria has to the Otto- 
man Empire, and if it is closed she loses 
all chance of carrying out her cherished 
dream of running a railroad thru the 
Sanjak to Salonika and extending her 
territory to the A®gean. Austria was 
permitted by the treaty of Berlin to 
occupy certain fortified posts in the San- 
jak of Novibazar, but after the annexa- 
tion of Bosnia she withdrew her troops 
from the coveted district. All Monte- 
negrins in Turkish territory were or- 
dered on October 12 to leave within 
twenty-four hours. The Malissoris of 
\Ibania are divided in their sympathies ; 
the Christian tribesmen are aiding the 
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Montenegrins, while the Moslem have 
joined the Turks, with whom they have 
just been fighting. 


On October 12 
Italy issued a de- 
mand that the 
Ottoman Government consent within 
three days to conclude peace upon the 
terms discussed and said to have been 
agreed upon at the informal conferences 
held in Switzerland. In case Turkey 
does not comply Italy threatens to dis- 
patch her fleet to strike a blow at a more 
vital part of the Ottoman Empire than 
has yet been reached. In preparation for 
the blow the Italian fleet has been col- 
lected in the A©gean Sea, tho whether the 
blow will be struck at Salonika or at 
Constantinople remains to be seen. The 
Italian Government has expended on the 
war up to October 12 about a hundred 
million dollars. The average annual sur- 
plus is about $13,000,000, so that an in- 
crease of taxation will be necessary. 
The exchange of views among the Pow- 
ers on the Balkan question instigated by 
the Austrian Foreign Minister, Count 
Serchtold, some weeks ago, resulted 
finally and perhaps too late in the follow- 
ing collective note delivered to the Otto- 
man Government on October 10: 


Diplomatic Maneuvers 


“The undersigned Ambassadors of Austria- 
Hungary, Great Britain, France, Russia and 














THE BULGARIAN ARMY MANEUVERS 


Germany have been instructed by their respec- 
tive governments to inform the Sublime Porte 
that the five Powers take note of the inten- 
tion of Turkey, publicly announced, to intro- 
duce reforms and they will immediately dis- 
cuss with the Porte, in the spirit of Article 
XXIII, of the treaty of Berlin and the law of 
1880, the reforms required in the administra- 


tion of European Turkey and the measures 
capable of assuring their realization in the in- 
terest of the populations, it being understood 
that the reforms will not affect the territorial 
integrity of the Ottoman empire.” 


Article XXIII of the Treaty of Berlin 
referred .to was quoted in last week’s 
INDEPENDENT. It authorizes the Powers 
to take under their joint protection other 
parts of Turkey (meaning Macedonia) 
in the same way as they have Crete, but 
they have never taken advantage of the 
privileges conferred upon them by this 
clause. On Sunday night the Bul- 
garian Government presented notes to 
the Austrian and Russian envoys at 
Sofia in reply to the collective note of 
the Powers. Its tenor is in effect that 
the three Governments (Bulgaria, Servia 
and Greece; Montenegro having by en- 
gaging in hostilities passed beyond the 
diplomatic stage) express their gratitude 
at the interest shown by the great Pow- 
ers in the condition of the population of 
European Turkey, but adds that after so 
many promises made by Turkey and re- 
corded in international documents, it 
would be cruel to these populations not 
to endeavor to obtain more radical and 


definite reforms in order to ameliorate 
their condition. The three states, there- 
fore, have addrest themselves directly to 
Turkey, indicating the general nature of 
these reforms and the necessary guaran- 
tees for their application. Should the 
Turkish Government act as proposed, 
order and tranquillity will be established 
in the Ottoman dominions and durable 
peace will be assured between Turkey 
and the Balkan states, toward which 
Turkey has too often assumed an arbi- 
trary and provocative attitude. The note 
to Turkey referred to above was deliv- 
ered simultaneously with that to Austria 
and Russia, and is reported to include 
demands for the immediate demobiliza- 
tion of the Turkish army and a promise 
to carry out within six months certain 
specific reforms, among which are: The 
administrative autonomy of the prov- 
inces under the control of the great 
Powers and the four interested Balkan 
states; the appointment of Christian 
governors; elective provincial assem- 
blies; free education, and proportional 
representation of the various national- 
ities in the parliament at Constantinople. 
This note is scarcely to be regarded as 
an ultimatum, as it specifies no time for 
an answer and makes no threats, but the 
effect is much the same, for the Otto- 
man Government could hardly, under 
the circumstances, accept the terms dic- 
tated. 
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The Three American Cardinals 


BY RICHARD SHEIL 


Gibbons has worn the Red Hat. 

Strangely enough, he got it large- 
ly by chance. When, in 1884, the Third 
Plenary Council of Baltimore was con- 
vened, Cardinal McCloskey, of New 
York, was living. As member of the 
Sacred College and hence papal ‘legate 
a latere, he should have presided. As 
his health was poor, he waived this priv- 
ilege and suggested Archbishop Gibbons, 
of Baltimore, instead of his own coad- 
jutor and future successor, Corrigan, 
whom the invalid cordially disliked. 
Here, then, came the first great oppor- 
tunity for Gibbons. The council lasted 
about a month and was stormy. Its in- 
ner history has not as yet been written. 
It ended satisfactorily to Rome, who 
found that its schema, prepared and for- 
warded beforehand, had been rather 
closely carried out. As a consequence, 
the Primate of Baltimore received in 
1887 the Red Hat in succession to Mc- 
Closkey, but only after it had first been 


F OR a quarter of a century Cardinal 














CARDINAL JAMES GIBBONS 
Archbishop of Baltimore 


offered to Williams, of Boston, who re- 
fused it. The rivalry, started over the 
charge of the council and fostered by the 
entrance of Gibbons into the Sacred Col- 
lege, was brought to a head in the ques- 
tion of the Catholic University. To 
Cardinal Gibbons the public at large ac- 
cord the credit of its establishment. He, 
however, deserves it but little. Bishop 
Spalding was its father, Mary Caldwell 
its mother, and Archbishop Ireland its 
sponsor. Before the bitter controversy, 
stirred up by the American reaction- 
aries, the Jesuits and the friarhoods, the 
timid Gibbons weakened and threw «up 
the effort. Ireland was of sterner stuff. 
He determined never to leave Rome, 
where he was laboring for the venture, a 
loser. He not only won, but had the joy 
of seeing his friend, Bishop J. J. Keane, 
of Richmond, appointed the first rector. 

Gibbons, however, secured Washington 
in his own diocese as the seat of the new 
school. The Madames of the Sacred 
Heart, no doubt under the influence of 


Corrigan, had offered to Bishop Spald- 
ing, whose sister was one of the order, 
part of their property in Manhattan- 
ville as a site for the proposed uni- 


versity. Corrigan, Spalding and New 
York were left aside. The result was a 
fresh alignment of the American bish- 
ops, the liberals and the “mossbacks.”’ 
The latter were endorsed by the German 
Centrum, and Cahenslyism tormented 
the American Church for a decade or so 
of years. On this question of national 
churches Cardinal Gibbons avoided 
many pitfalls by taking the stand that 
the movement would die out. In the 
long run, he held, the children of Ger- 
mans would prefer English and would 
attend English schools and churches. 
The national movement, now defunct or 
dormant among Germans, is strong with 
the Poles, Bohemians and Lithuanians. 
These last, by the way, have married 
clergy. In his own diocese Gibbons has 
national churches, of which seven Ger- 
man are in Baltimore alone. 

In another contemporary question Gib- 
bons won, but showed his now well- 
recognized timidity. His first act as 
Cardinal was his defense of the Knights 
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of Labor, who had been condemned by 
the Canadian hierarchy. Taschereau, of 
Quebec, and Gibbons, of Baltimore, 
traveled together to Rome, there to re- 
ceive the Red Hat and to take opposite 
sides on the question of the Knights of 
Labor. Prelates who were then in Rome 
have assured me that it was all they 
could do to keep Gibbons up to the 
scratch. The latter's main argument 
was, it was useless and needless to con- 
demn that organization, as it would sure- 
ly fall of its own weight. Leave them 
alone, he advised. This Leo XIII did. 
[he Cardinal's prophecy proved correct. 

At the opening of the Chicago Fair in 
1893, Cardinal Gibbons turned a neat 
trick on the Methodist bishop, Fowler, 
[ believe, who offered the opening 
prayer. The Baltimore prelate not only 
imparted the benediction, which was his 
assigned part, but also delivered a well 
prepared speech, which he should not 
have done. In this he was encouraged 
by the presence of the Papal Delegate to 
the Fair, Satolli, who had come osten- 
sibly for that purpose, but mainly to im- 
pose a set of rules to cover the school 
question. These he had laid down to the 
assembly of archbishops at the See 
- House of New York in the shape of 
fourteen propositions, which thencefor- 
ward became the norma for Catholic 
schools. Then Rome showed its true 
self. It availed nothing that the arch- 
bishops, setting aside all other differ- 
ences, voted unanimously against the 
new regulations. Gibbons was thus ig- 
nored and superseded. 

A new question followed, the creation 
of a Delegate Apostolic in Washington. 
In its favor were the men whom the 
Delegation has since hit the hardest. 
This step seemed a blow at Cardinal 
Gibbons, who never openly opposed it, 
altho probably foreseeing the entrance of 
the never withdrawn Curial wedge. The 
object of the liberals in securing the 
legation was to hold a weapon over the 
reactionaries. It is related that a Cath- 
olic politician of high name once said to 
Cardinal Gibbons: “Why does not Rome 
send us a man whom we may bring 
out?” “We American bishops do not 
want such a man.” It was bad enough 
to have the higher office. 

At the start all went well. Satolli, the 
first Delegate, traveled around the coun- 
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try telling Catholics that they should 
have the Bible in one hand and the Con- 
stitution or American flag in the other. 
When nominated Cardinal, the Roman 
prelate stood forth in his true colors. In 
two speeches—one at the dedication of a 
German church, Pottsville, Pa., and the 
other at the Jesuit Seminary, Wood- 
stock, Md.—Satolli threw overboard the 
American liberals. His addresses had 
been published and the first edition 
exhausted. For the second edition 
Satolli had sent the two new addresses. 
But when the volume appeared these 
speeches were not in it. Schroeder, of 
the Catholic University, called the ed- 
itor’s attention to the omissionss The 
latter and his coworkers remembered 
distinctly that they had had one address 
in galley proof and the other in both 
galley and page proofs. Satolli was in- 
dignant. He charged his own secretary, 
Rooker, who afterward died a bishop in 
the Philippines, with having destroyed 
the addresses, while he exonerated the 
editor. Rooker and the editor took up the 
matter and traced the destruction of the 
two addresses to the printer’s office. 
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Then the matter was dropped. 
pression was a thin attempt to hide 


The sup- 


Satolli’s turnover. It is enough to add 
that Cardinal Gibbons had asked the ed- 
itor to give the book to that Baltimore 
press. 

On his return to Rome, Cardinal 
Satolli charged Bishop Keane, the rector 
of the university at Washington, of be- 
ing a Pelagian, that is, one who believes 
a man’s first efforts must come from 
himself, while grace steps in and co- 
operates thereafter. The wily Italian 
cloaked his schemes under the zeal of 
religion. Leo XIII demanded of Gib- 
bons the removal of Keane. Had Man- 
ning of London or even Richard of 
Paris been in Baltimore, the order would 
have gone into the waste paper basket. 
When Rome ordered Manning to restore 
Mer. Capel, whom the former had sus- 
pended from all clerical functions, the 
English Cardinal told the Vatican that it 
would have to send another archbishop 
to Westminster. Gibbons yielded. He 
was content to sign a letter written in 
French and directed to Rampolla, which 
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was as strong and terse a document as 
Rome received in many a day. Its 
writer was Dr. Magnien, of St. Mary’s 
Seminary, but we doubt if the Cardiral 
saw the drift of its contents. The letter 
was a balm to himself and left Keane a 
Canon Sub-Deacon of St, John Lateran, 
Rome. 

Keane made no resistance. The blow 
struck him as a bolt from the blue. Not 
so the next victim, Mgr. D. J. O’Connell, 
rector of the American Col'ege, Rome. 
He fought and fought hard, staving off 
his removal till Cardinal Gibbons arrived 
in Rome in June, 1895. Once more Gib- 
bons left the friend who had worked 
harder and done more for him than any 
one in the world, save perhaps his par- 
ents. O’Connell had to resign, but only 
to open “Liberty Hall,” which bec»me 
the rallying point of Catholic liberalism 
and scholarship. 

In 1898, during the discussions which 
preceded the Spanish-American War, 
Archbishop Ireland was in Washington 
at the Pope’s command in an effort to 
avert it. He failed. At the most critical 
point in the proceedings, when Cardinal 
Gibbons’s help seemed useful, if not 
necessary, His Eminence slipped off to 
New Orleans to visit his family, and left 
Ireland to be blamed, notably by the 
Jesuits, as the cause of the war. Later 
on this resulted in the Taft Commission 
to Rome in order to settle the question 
of the Friars’ Land. Ireland had to bear 
the brunt single-handed against Corri- 
gan of New York, who fought it inch by 
inch. Cardinal Gibbons would not com- 
mit himself. 

As the pioneer Bishop of North Caro- 
lina, 1868 to 1872, when the Catholics 
numbered less than 3,000; later on, 1872 
to 1877, as Bishop of Richmond, Va., 
with a Catholic population of 14,000 in 
a population far in excess of 1,500,000, 
Bishop Gibbons learned to rough it. He 
had to use his saddlebags as a sacristy, 
and was forced at times to curtail litur- 
gical ceremonies in a way which would 
have shocked Rome. 

Thus he had a severe apprenticeship, 
which, in his case, while ruining his 
health, rather mellowed his character 
and in no small measure won him to the 
simple life. He is a great sufferer and 
yet gentle in his ways; simple enough to 
be content with a working room and a 
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bedroom in the Cathedral parsonage; 
quite unlike his two brother Cardinals, 
who live in luxury. 

The next Cardinal—Farley, of New 
York—has had pretty smooth sailing. A 
Roman student, then a working priest of 
New York, afterward secretary to Car- 
dinal McCloskey, later on pastor of St. 
Gabriel’s Church in the old twenty-first 
ward. This parish was formed by Dr. 
Clowry, who also founded its parochial 
schools ; altho nowadays the present Car- 
dinal gets the credit. When Archbishop 
Corrigan applied to Rome, Farley was 
not his choice. His name was on the 
Terna. In all decency, Corrigan had to 
insert Farley’s name, as he had been 
McCloskey’s secretary and was a vicar- 
general of the diocese ; the more so, as he 
had named the other vicar-general, Mgr. 
Mooney, who, the report goes, was the 
Archbishop’s choice. Farley was named. 
Corrigan died rather suddenly, and the 
pallium fell to Farley, who owed his ele- 
vation chiefly to the unanimity of the 
clergy of the diocese, supported by the 
archbishops of the country. Farley’s ap- 


pearance in the limelight was not very 


masterful. Farley hardly sizes up to 
the importance of his see. 

His first prominent appearance as 
Archbishop of New York was at the 
mass meeting held in the Hippodrome to 
protest against separation in France. No 
doubt Rome ordered this and similar 
meetings thruout the world, and Farley 
obeyed orders. But his speech was not 
merely a round of abuse of the Eldest 
Daughter of the Church, but proof posi- 
‘tive that he knew practically nothing 
about the real trouble and its causes be- 
tween’ France and the Vatican. Since 
then we heard little of him till he re- 
fused to Comptroller Prendergast all in- 
formation as to the manner in which 
Catholic institutions expend the grants 
received by them from the city of New 
York. Within the fold, Farley gave 
great offense by removing Dr. Driscoll, a 
scholar and a gentleman, from the presi- 
dency of the Diocesan Seminary, Dun- 
woodie. This Farley did by letter from 
Rome. 

Since the days of Archbishop Hughes, 
who was a great public character, the two 
men who have held the See of New 
York, McCloskey and Corrigan, have al- 
lowed themselves in great measure to be 
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sidetracked. It was the Episcopalian 
Bishop, Potter, who was to the front in 
civic gatherings. Cardinal McCloskey, 
altho a master of English and one of the 
finest elocutionists I ever heard, cared 
not to push himself forward. On his 
part, Archbishop Corrigan had his hands 
full with Church squabbles at home and 
abroad. Farley, however, seems to re- 
vert to the Hughes type. The latter 
stood upon his own feet; the former 
seems rather the apex of a pyramid made 
up of Jesuits, Knights of Columbus, 
Federation of Catholic Societies and the 
New York Catholic Club. The last 
named had once upon a time blackballea 
politicians: But since the advent of 
Farley, the Catholic Club has become the 
Wigwam of South Central Park. We 
wonder if the politicians will work Far- 
ley or will he manage them. He will 
make no very striking mark in the his- 
tory of Catholicism in the United States. 
In the story of the canonization of saints 
he will go down to posterity as the man 
who bought and presented to the reign- 
ing Pontiff the birthplace of Saint Pius 
IX. In the archives of New York he 
will be recorded as the Catholic Arch- 
bishop who cried out to the city’s repre- 
sentative, the Catholic Comptroller, 
Prendergast, “Hands off!” 

On passing to the third Cardinal, Wil- 
liam O'Connell, of Boston, we meet a dif- 
ferent man. While he was rector of the 
American College in Rome, the successor 
of his namesake, D. J. O’Connell, Cardi- 
nal Gibbons never stayed at that college, 
his rightful abode, where is a splendid 
suite of rooms, O’Connell, of Boston, 
however, may thank the Cardinal of Bal- 
timore for his own entrance into Rome. 
For Gibbons’s weakness in not upholding 
the other O’Connell was the occasion 
why the rectorship of the American Col- 
lege was vacant. Both Gibbons and Wil- 


.liams, who suggested William O’Connell 


for the honor, lived to regret bitterly the 
day. As Rector of the American Col- 
lege in Rome, William O’Connell en- 
larged its buildings. He got and took 
exclusive credit therefor, altho to make 
the purchase he had at his command a 
large sum—some say $45,000—gathered 
by his predecessor and handed over to 
him. In Rome the new Rector blos- 
somed, flourished, fruited. Always a 
Curialist, he was also during the Span- 
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ish-American War an out and out pro- 
Spaniard. He was soon made Bishop of 
Portland. His dear friend Satolli, man- 
aged the affair. When the venerable 
Archbishop Williams, of Boston, asked 
Rome for a coadjutor, the name of Wil- 
liam O’Connell was not put upon any 
Terna, i. e., the canonical list of three 
candidates. Neither the clergy, nor the 
bishops of the province, nor, in this case, 
the Archbishops of the United States, 
listed him. William O’Connell, then 
Bishop of Portland, Me., went to Rome 
ostensibly to take part in the celebration 
of the Golden Jubilee of the Dogma of 
the Immaculate Conception, December 8, 
1904, and remained there till the follow- 
ing April. Once again Satolli took hold 
of the nonlisted and discarded aspirant, 
who left the Eternal City only after he 
had secured the coveted prize. It was a 
long fight. The choice of Williams was 
Harkins, Bishop of Providence. Ranged 
with the old Archbishop was Cardinal 
Gotti, Prefect of the Propaganda, who, 
as luck would have it, fell seriously ill, 
and thus left the opening to Satolli’s pro- 
tégé. Within the inner circles the story 


went the rounds that a well-known priest 


of Boston left that city the day on which 
the cable announced the nomination of 
William O’Connell, En route to Wash- 
ington, he stopped off at Baltimore and 
told about the cablegram to Cardinal 
Gibbons, who answered that he did not 
believe it, as Rome would never inflict 
that indignity on the American hier- 
archy. The “indignity” was canonically 
installed. In Holy Cross Cathedral, Bos- 
ton, in the presence of an enormous con- 
gregation, the Bull was read, the new 
coadjutor delivered an address and the 
clergy responded. Thruout the whole 
ceremony Archbishop Williams sat like 
a statue upon his throne. When the ad- 
dresses were over, he stood up and with- 
out uttering even a syllable passed out 
of the sanctuary. Thus he showed his 
disapproval, affronting, in the most pub- 
lic way, Romie’s choice. It may, how- 
ever, have proven some comfort to the 
wounded heart of the old Archbishop 
that Pius X sent him, thru one of his 
own clergy, the message: “Tell your 
Archbishop that I am very sorry that he 
did not get the man he wanted”—Bishop 
Harkins. 

The most notable event in O’Conneil’s 
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life while Bishop of - Portland was his 
mission as special Delegate Apostolic to 
Japan. Up to the present the reasons for 
that appointment have not leaked out. 
A missionary of the Society for Foreign 
Missions of Paris, who had spent twenty 
years in the Mikado’s kingdom, declared 
that O’Connell’s visit in all the millinery, 
pomp and circumstance of a Papal Del- 
egate was disastrous to all missionary ef- 
forts. Heretofore the Japanese had 
seen only the missionary, hard working 
and poor. Now Dives in purple and fine 
garments feasted before them, who were, 
in consequence, disillusioned of their 
Lazaritic imaginings. When referring 
to his Japanese mission, Cardinal O’Con- 
nell never forgets to declare: “Your 
Archbishop was the second Delegate to 
Japan; St. Francis Xavier was the first.” 

As Archbishop, O’Connell has wrought 
two very much needed reforms: he di- 
vided the large parishes and abolished 
the custom of giving the Easter and 
Christmas collections—the largest of the 
year—to the clergy, chiefly the pastor. 


‘In earlier days this extraordinary help 


was needed, and Archbishop Williains 
had grown up with the custom. This 
important step brought home to the 
clergy that they had a master. Very 
likely, O’Connell handles his clergy at 
their own standards, for as they are in 
the main Irish, the clan idea dominates 
them. In fact, O’Connell’s iron hand in 
Boston seems but a repetition of Par- 
nell’s over the Irish party ; John Kelly or 
Croker over Tammany Hall, and “Boss” 
McLoughlin in Brooklyn. Luckily, too, 
for O’Connell the French-Canadian ele- 
ment—more than a million in numbers— 
mostly dwell in the other dioceses of 
New England.. 

To control his people the better O’Con- 
nell bought The Pilot—the old Irish 
Catholic weekly—of Boston. To main- 
tain its circulation he levies a subscrip- 
tion list on the various parishes pro rata, 
according to the size of the congrega- 
tions, their wealth or both. The parish 
priests are held responsible. In fact, The 
Pilot is the parish tax. Fulsome is its 
praise of its owner, who maintains it at 
his ease and without expense. 

Of his addresses the first notable one 
was delivered in Boston while he was 
still bishop of Portland. It was on the 
Latin and Teutonic races. His thesis 
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was that the former had all the poetry, 
chivalry, courtesy, religiousness, while 
the latter were gross, materialistic, plod- 
ding, without much religious or artistic 
sense. And yet the same Cardinal is 
very fond of hobnobbing about Back 
Bay, where dwell the offspring of these 
northern peoples. As Archbishop of 
Boston he spoke at a meeting, held un- 
der the auspices of the Federation of 
Catholic Societies, in which he reviewed 
Colonel Roosevelt’s tiff with the Vatican 
on his return from Africa. O’Connell 
called the well-known journalist, John 
Callan O’Loughlin, who was the inter- 
mediary, a “Judas.” He then and there 
put the ban on the writer by declaring 
no Catholic should ever vote for him or 
his likes, if a candidate for office. 

As Cardinal he laid down the law that 
he is a prince of the, church, ranking 
next to royalty. To honor this prince- 
let, the committee in charge of his re- 
ception desired that the Ninth Regiment 
—the Irish Catholic—should appear in 
the parade. Governor Foss had nothing 


to say against those militiamen taking 


part; but he refused to allow the uni- 
forms and muskets of the State to ap- 
pear. At a dinner following soon after, 
orders came from the See-House, that 
the new Cardinal should have the place 
of honor next to President Taft, who 
presided. Governor Foss refused to be 
present. The ruler of the Bay State 
would yield his place to no one but the 
President of the country. 

Taking the three Cardinals together, 
it must be admitted that the word “schol- 
arly” fits none of them. Not one of 
them has taken up the great questions of 
scholarship, higher criticism, modern 
ethics, history, modern psychology, and 
many more subjects to which are devoted 
thoughtful men the world over. Proba- 
bly the Cardinals feel no need of ad- 
vanced study. The Sacred College is a 
political body. As a student of St. 
Mary’s Seminary, Baltimore, Gibbons, so 
an old professor of his assured us, was 
devoted to reading the English Catholic 
Bible; and as a seminarian he had to 
steal in Brownson’s Review, which the 
Sulpitian faculty had forbidden. Of his 
writings, the little book “The Faith of 
Our Fathers” describes an _ idyllic 
Church ; and because of its putting aside 
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all rancor and controversy it has been 
one of the chief causes of Cardinal Gib- 
bons’s popularity among Protestants. In 
the first edition there was no chapter on 
the Virgin Mary. His other works, 
“Our Christian Heritage” and “The Am- 
bassador of Christ,” are largely compila- 
tions. In the former he went to sea 
when handling some scientific questions. 
Another point in- Gibbons’s favor is his 
happy knack of giving out popular views 
on various public questions in rather a 
plain, homely fashion. 

Farley is rather unknown. On no 
great public questions has he shown much 
aptitude, but some idea of his literary 
baldness as well as of his narrowness of 
view may be formed from the following 
speech delivered at the close of the last 
commencement of St. Francis Xavier’s 
College, one of the Jesuit schools of New 
York: 

“We always look upon commencement as 
the harvest of occasions to the holy priesthood. 
I hope that St. Francis Xavier will show in 
the fifty years to come what she has shown 
tonight, that she is up to date. Let me tell 
you that the leading men in this city who are 
maintaining law and order are graduates of 
this college. I congratulate your parents for 
choosing a Catholic college for the education 
of your children.” 

Finally O’Connell is the true dema- 
gog, masterful and unscrupulous. He is 
a musician, but thus far has produced 
nothing but speeches and pastorals. 

The three men seem to illustrate 
phases of Catholicism. Gibbons, in his 
personal appearance of a delicate man 
and from his unceasing preaching of 
morals and ethics,.may be said to typify 
the ascetic side. Farley, as priest, bishop, 
archbishop and cardinal. may stand for 
the ordinary Catholic of every dav life. 
O’Connell is the Curia itself transplanted 
under the shadow of Harvard. Curial 
by training, he is curial in ruling. “Aut 
Cesar aut nullus,’ seems his watch- 
word, as it was Cardinal Manning’s. In 
the long run, Rome will regret his Red 
Hat. It cannot take it back, but one 
need never be surprised if the Cardinal 
of Boston is transferred to Rome. Some 
twenty odd years ago, the liberals among 
American churchmen talked of having a 
cardinal in curia, who would look after 
the interests of the American Church. 
O’Connell of Boston may yet fill the bill. 


New York City. 
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FTER the makeshift Electoral Com- 
A mission of 1877 had cast the dis- 
puted Presidency in favor of 
Hayes, an eminent scholar and publicist, 
referring to the fact that the Constitu- 
tion makes no provision in certain con- 
tingencies for succession to the Presi- 
dency, said: ‘The methods of the Presi- 
dential election and succession are now 
the only points in the Constitution which 
can seriously threaten the perpetuity of 
the Union; in them, if anywhere, lie con- 
cealed the germs of disintegration and 
destruction.” 

Events are impending which may 
again put a serious strain upon this his- 
torical weakest point in our frame of 
government. Various writers in the 
public press have called attention to the 
position of the political parties in the two 
houses of Congress, especially in the 
House of Representatives, in view of the 
fact that if neither of the three Presi- 
dential candidates secures a majority of 
all the electoral votes, the election of a 
President will devolve upon the House, 
and of a Vice-President upon the Senate. 
But none of them, so far as I have ob- 
served, has traced or perceived all the 
consequences which may follow from the 
present situation, without precedent in 
our political history, nor disclosed the 
most dramatic and disturbing of its fea- 
tures. There can be no question but that 
it contains the seeds of possible mischief, 
and it ought to be fully understood, espe- 
cially by Congress, which alone has pow- 
er to deal with it, while actual danger is 
yet afar off. : 

By the Electoral Count Act of Febru- 
ary 3, 1887, 24 Statutes at Large 373, 
the electors are required to cast their 
votes on the second Monday of January 
following the election, and the two 
Houses of Congress are required to meet 
and count the electoral votes on the sec- 
ond Wednesday in February thereafter. 
If it appears that neither candidate for 
President has received a majority of all 
the electoral votes, Amendment XII of 


‘the Constitution, which arose out of the 


Jefferson-Burr episode of 1801 and was 
substituted for the original electoral 
scheme of Article II, Section 1, requires 
the House of Representatives to “choose 
immediately, by ballot, a President.” If 
the same failure of choice of Vice-Presi- 
dent by the electors appears, the amend- 
ment prescribes that “the Senate shall 
choose the Vice-President,” tho without 
the injunction that it shall be done “im- 
mediately.” The person so chosen by the 
House, if any, is President of the United 
States as completely as tho chosen by the 
electors. In default of an election of 
President, the person chosen Vice-Presi- 
dent by the Senate, if any, “shall act as 
President,” as in the case of any vacancy 
otherwise occurring. 

It is now familiar that in electing a 
President the House of Representatives 
votes by States, each State delegation 
having one vote, the choice being restrict- 
ed to the three candidates having the 
highest number of electoral votes, and a 
majority of all the States being necessary 
to a choice. Different and conflicting 
statements have been made of the party 
alignment of both the House and the 
Senate. In what is perhaps the most 
elaborate discussion of the subject, by 
the editor of the North American Review 
in the September number, it is assumed 
that the delegations of Maine, Nebraska, 
New Mexico and Rhode Island are even- 
ly divided between Republicans and 
Democrats, so that they might be unable 
to vote, and that of the remaining forty- 
four States, twenty-two delegations are 
Republican and twenty-two are Demo- 
cratic. According to late information 
which ought to be authoritative, this 
classification is correct. It is, therefore, 
quite within the range of possibility, 
however unlikely it may be to occur, that 
neither candidate will be able to secure 
the votes of the necessary twenty-five 
States, and that the House of Represen- 
tatives will fail to make choice of a 
President if that duty devolves upon it. 
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If neither Presidential candidate se- 
cures a majority of the electoral votes, it 
is probable that each candidate for the 
Vice-Presidency also will be left without 
a majority, whereupon the Senate is to 
elect a Vice-President. But here the 
Senators vote by the head, their choice 
being restricted to the two candidates 
having the highest number of electoral 
votes. The votes of forty-nine Senators, 
being a majority of the whole Senate, are 
necessary to a choice. The _ political 
classification of the Senate is sufficiently 
uncertain to make the result in that body 
at least a subject of interesting specula- 
tion. It is understood that th:re are 
nominally fifty Republicans and forty- 
four Democrats, with two present vacan- 
cies, in Illinois and Colorado respectively, 
which may be filled early in the ensuing 
year by the incoming Legislatures of 
these States. The group of so-called in- 
surgent Senators, who may or may not 
act with those of the “old guard,” is 
reckoned to embrace Senators Borah, 
Bourne, Clapp, Dixon, Poindexter and 
Works. It is yet too early to know cer- 
tainly whether both of the two Senators 
to be elected will be Republicans, or 
whether one or both will fall into the in- 
surgent group. It is, therefore, not cer- 
tain that the Senate can make, at least 
without some difficulty, a choice of Vice- 
President, especially in the unlikely -but 
not impossible event that the choice may 
have to be made, by the votes of Repub- 
lican Senators, between Marshall and 
Johnson. 

At this point appears the most remark- 
able feature of the situation. In the pub- 
lic discussion of this subject it seems, so 
far as I have observed, to be universally 
assumed that in event of the failure of 
the House to elect a President and of the 
Senate to elect a Vice-President, the 
Presidential Succession Act of January 
19, 1886, 24 Statutes at Large 1, comes 
into operation, and that the Secretary of 
State, or if there be none, the Secretary 
of War, and so down thru the first seven 
cabinet officers in the order of their his- 
torical creation, would succeed as acting 
President to the powers of that office. 
This is a mistaken assumption. This act 
provides for the succession to the pow- 
ers of the Presidency only “in case of re- 
moval, death, resignation, or inability of 
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both the President and Vice-President.” 
The event which we are contemplating is 
neither removal, death, resignation nor 
inability, but a vacancy by failure to 
elect. The term of office of the President 
and Vice-President is limited by the Con- 
stitution to four years, and runs from 
the fourth day of March, in virtue of the 
fact that the Congress of the old Con- 
federacy ‘ixed that day ter the first in- 
auguration of President Washington. 
whereupon it was adopted into the law of 
1792, which is still in force (Revised 
Statutes U. S., Section 152), as the be- 
ginning of the term. It follows from 
the statutory beginning of the term at 
the fourth day of March, and the Con- 
stitutional limitation of it to four years, 
that neither President nor Vice-Presi- 
dent can hold over or exercise any of the 
powers of his office after that day. 
Accordingly, the actual situation is 
that in default of a choice of President 
at the polls and of an election of Presi- 
dent by the House or of Vice-President 
by the Senate, each office will become 
vacant on the fourth day of March, and 


no clause of the Constitution nor any ex- 
isting Federal statute provides for the 


filling of either office. The executive 
power of the United States, except such 
minor parts of it as particular statutes’ 
have conferred upon the heads of de- 
partments or other administrative of- 
ficers, is suspended and adrift, without 
any law providing for its exercise or for 
the choice of a person to exercise it 

The Succession Act of 1886 repealed 
the clauses of the act of 1792, which pro- 
vided for the calling of a new election in 
such an event (Revised Statutes U. S., 
Sections 147-150), prescribing that the 
Cabinet officer succeeding to the powers 
of the Presidency, if Congress is not then 
in session, shall summon it to meet on 
twenty days’ notice, leaving the situation 
to be dealt with by that body as best it 
may within such constitutional powers 
as it may have for the purpose. But as 
this act does not come into operation 
upon a vacancy by failure of election, 
there is no existing law for cdlling a new 
election or for summoning Congress to 
provide for an election. 

It cannot be denied that this conjunc- 
tion of events, though doubtless so re- 
mote as to be beyond the bounds of 
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probability, would be highly interesting 
if it should actually occur. It is rea- 
sonable to believe, indeed in view of 
what we have lately seen and heard of 
the third term claimant it would be diffi- 
cult to believe anything else, that if and 
whenever it should occur he will be cry- 
ing aloud that he has been cheated of 
the election, and that a large number 
of people will believe him. It needs the 
addition of but one element to set the 
stage and furnish all the paraphernalia 
of a revolution, and that element is sup- 
plied by the circumstance that Major- 
General Leonard Wood, the original 
creation and bosom companion of Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, a man of whose per- 
sonal characteristics the public knows 
but little, is in command of the army. 
We are accustomed to think that rev- 
olutions are made of blood and gunpow- 
der. It is not so. The thing may be 
dene, and has been done, without the 
firing of a shot. A revolution around 


the corner, as it were, while the people 
are not looking, might be regarded as 
impossible but for the fact that there 
are just such events in recorded history. 


We have long been in the habit of re- 
garding ourselves as exempt from the 
calamities that afflict and sometimes de- 
stroy other nations. This is only the de- 
lusion of ignorance. What has hap- 
pened to others may, under similar con- 
ditions, happen to us. 

I do not think, however, that there 
is any occasion for excitement or the 
burning of red fire. There are several 
reasons for this conclusion. First, fail- 
ure of election of a President, both at 
the polls and by the House of Represen- 
tatives, is highly improbable. In the 
most unfavorable view, a change of po- 
sition by less than half a dozen repre- 
sentatives, perhaps by two or three, 
would enable the House to make an 
election. Still more unlikely does it ap- 
pear that the Senate would fail to make 
choice of a Vice-President. Neither is 
there at present any substantial reason 
for believing that the commander of the 
army would lend himself to an attempt 
to seize the Presidency by force, nor 
that our army could be made the in- 
strument of so desperate an enterprise. 
Finally, and of most importance, there 
is in my opinion a constitutional way 
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out of such a difficulty, which may be 
and ought to be perfected in advance of 
the event. 

The specific grants of particular pow- 
ers to Congress, in Section 8 of Article 
I of the Constitution, are supplemented 
in the same section by a general power 
“to make all laws which shall be neces- 
sary and proper for carrying into exe- 
cution the foregoing powers, and all 
other powers vested by this Constitution 
in the Government of the United States, 
or in any deparment or officer thereof.” 

Omitting the words which are imma- 
terial to the present purpose, this clause 
may properly be read as an express 
grant of authority to Congress “to make 
all laws necessary and proper for carry- 
ing into execution all powers vested by 
this Constitution in any officer of the 
United States.” The event against 
which it is necessary to provide is the 
suspension of the powers of the Presi- 
dent, thru failure to choose at the proper 
time any person who may lawfully exer- 
cise them and thru lack of any stand- 
ing law authorizing their exercise 
by any person. This is plainly a case 
for the making of a necessary and 
proper law for carrying into execution 
the powers vested by the Constitution in 
the President, which seems to be direct- 
ly authorized by that clause of section 
8 above quoted. 

It is, so far as I know, unaccounted 
for and unaccountable that provision was 
not made in the Succession Act of 1880 
against an emergency of this character, 
and others which might lead to the same 
result of putting the Presidency in limbo. 
The actual purpose of that act seems to 
have been principally if not wholly parti- 
san, tho perhaps not more in the in- 
terest of one party than of another. The 
act of 1792, in force in 1886 as Section 
146 of the Revised Statutes, enacted un- 
der the authority of Section 1 of Article 
II of the Constitution, which declares 
that “the Congress may by law provide 
for the case of removal, death, resigna- 
tion, or inability, both of the President 
and Vice-President, declaring wha‘ of- 
ficer shall then act as President,” pre- 
scribed that in such event the President 
of the Senate, or if none, the Speaker of 
the House of Representatives shall act as 
President until the disability is removed 
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or a President elected. It was deemed 
anomalous and objectionable that the 
powers of the Presidency should pass, in 
the middle of a Presidential term, to an 
officer who may be and often has, been 
of the political party opposed to the 
President, ‘thus changing the political 
character of the administration without 
any action of the people. The Succes- 
sion Act of 1886 removed this objection 
by repealing the succession of the Presi- 
dent of the Senate and Speaker of the 
House and substituting succession by the 
Cabinet officers, and it accomplished 
nothing else. 

Public attention has been sharply 
called on more than one occasion to this 
dangerous gap in the fundamental law, 
especially in the election of 1801, which 
exposed the weakness and led to the 
abolition of the original electoral scheme 
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of the Constitution, again in connection 
with the election of John Quincy Adams 
by the House of Representatives in 1824, 
and in the Hayes-Tilden controversy of 
1876. The hand-to-mouth policy of our 
National Legislature in providing for 
the day only what is sufficient unto the 
evil thereof, leaving this menace per- 
petually overhanging the Government, 
has been the subject of severe and de- 
served criticism by political and histori- 
cal writers at home and abroad, and goes 
far to justify the opinion that the Ameri- 
can Congress, in view of the vast scope 
and magnitude of the interests which it 
has in charge, its manifold sins of omis- 
sion no less than of commission, and its 
general incapacity to rise to the level of 
statesmanship on the most important oc- 
casions, is the most incompetent legisla- 
tive body in the world. 


Boston, Mass. 


“As Ye Did It Not” 


BY CHARLES L. GREAVES 


Jesus Curist is passing by, 
Throw thy cheerful casement high ; 
Haste, oh haste! bid Him abide 
This day with thee, the Crucified! 


“Nay, nay, it is not He, 

No lambent glory do I see, 

No angels fill the throbbing air, 

No being passes, kingly, fair; 

‘Tis but a beggar in the throng, 

Who drags his shuffling feet along, 
All weazened, wrinkled, pale of face, 
He treads the street with weary pace.” 


Haste, oh haste! He comes again, 
Jesus walks the ways of men, 

Thy door throw open, open wide, 
And draw the heavenly Guest inside! 


“Nay, nay, no star I see, 

I hear no holy minstrelsy, 

No ringing shout, no kingly cry; 

*Tis but a child is passing by, 

All soiled and touseled. of the street, 


With hatless head and shoeless feet, 
Pushed, and jostled, giving place 
With timid tread and pitiful face.” 


Jesus Christ is passing by, 
He is coming, He is nigh 
He is looking to your door, 
He may never pass you more! 


“Nay, nay, ye do but jest, 

For I see no holy Guest, 

No hosannas do I hear, 
Proclaiming that the Lord is near; 
But I see a swarthy slave, 
Bending neath his burden grave, 
Numb and silent in his woe, 
Down the sultry roadway go.” 


Blind, blind! ye would not see, 
Jesus Christ came thrice to thee; 
Pray, that on some sad tomorrow 
He doth not despise thy sorrow, 
When thou tread’st the tearful way, 
That the Saviour trod today. 


Hawkinsvitie, Georcta. 








The Future 
Home Theater 


BY S. C. GILFILLAN 








{What gives this prophecy both timeliness and corroboration is the first demonstration of 
a new form of primitive home theater, which combines the kinetoscope, phonograph and tele- 
phone, and promises to be of very great value in large halls.—Ep1ror. ] 


ances, one now taking its first un- 

steady steps in the commercial 
world, the other still in inventors’ labora- 
tries, each of which bears in itself the 
power to revolutionize entertainment. 
doing for it what the printing press did 
for books. They are the talking motion 


r “HERE are two mechanical contriv- 


picture and the electric vision apparatus 


with telephone. Either one will enable 
millions of people to see and hear the 
same performance simultaneously, by the 
“seeing telephone” and the telephone, or 
successively from kinetoscopic and pho- 
nographic records of it, with the result 
that a matchless production may be at- 
tended for almost nothing. Furthermore 
(if we may use a dogmatic style, but of- 
fering proof), these inventions will be- 
come cheap enough to be, like the coun- 
try telephone, in every home, so that one 
can go to the theater without leaving the 
sitting room, From this fact we may call 
both devices the home theater. 

One of them bears entertainment into 
the home by the telephone wires. To 
witness a play, speech, lecture, music or 
dance one will simply throw a switch or 
two and the voices will be heard, while. 
a picture in motion, naturally colored and 
apparently three dimensional, will be pro- 
jected on a wall of the room. A view 
of moving objects has already been tele- 
graphed by Professor Résing, of St. 
Petersburg, and by a number of other in- 
ventors, but their apparatus is not yet 
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perfected. The other home theater, the 
combined phonograph and kinetoscope, is 
now in commercial use. To come into 
our homes it needs only to have its re- 
producing apparatus cheapened; the 
records can be borrowed from a library. 
Or, still more conveniently, it can be 
combined with the electric home theater, 
so that a person wishing to see a certain 
production may simply telephone the 
library to play their records of it into his 
wires. 
The home theater has been a dream of 
Bellamy, Wells and other prophets, but 
now it is a thing invented twice over. 
Its forms are both crude, of course. But 
are our locomotives like Stephenson’s, or 
our automobiles like those of the nine- 
ties? One element, the phonograph, is 
already often mistakable for a human 
voice, and the kinetoscope is being adapt- 
ed to color photography and stereoscopy. 
The screen of the future home theater 
will not have the flat, flickering, black 


-and white pictures of today, but scenes 


like those in the ground-glass plate of a 
camera, fresh and bright with blue sky 
and green foliage, or the tints of a close- 
by face. And by stereoscopy the scenes 
will be more yet—three dimensional, not 
flat pictures, but vistas of reality. To 
this add music or the natural voices, and 
you have the home theater of 1930, oh ye 
of little faith! It is just as certain that 
the home theater will be improved as it 
is that color printing has been improved. 
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The electric form of home theater, to 
describe it more fully, sends sight and 
sound instantaneously from a_ central 
stage to millions of homes, using wires 
which also serve for telephone and tel- 
autograph. The sound is increased by a 
microphone, so that one can hear plain- 
ly anywhere in a room, and the moving 
colored stereoscopic picture is thrown on 
a wall. At the other end of the wire 
actors play on a stage of a central the- 
ater, which at first will serve a city and 
its suburbs, and then, as the difficulties of 
long-distance transmission are overcome, 
an-urban district and then a time belt or 
a whole lingual country. If the actors 
need an applauding audience for inspira- 
tion one can easily be secured, but this 
is not used today by the motion picture 
producers. The writer has seen Florence 
Turner, leading woman of a moving pic- 
ture company, playing tragedy before an 
audience of a few managers and bystand- 
ers and the camera. It is usual in pa- 
thetic scenes to have sad music from a 
violin off stage, but Miss Turner needed 
none, She played sheer emotion herself, 


so that the group stood wordless and the 
only sound was the low metallic purring 


of the shutter. She knew well that she 
was playing to millions all over the 
world. 

In the same central plants, and often 
from the same productions, the records 
for the disk and film theater will be pre- 
pared. There are two French compa- 
nies already producing’ these “film par- 
lants” for use in motion picture theaters. 
Toward making them cheap enough for 
the home Edison has brought out his 
school kinetoscopes, in which the appara- 
tus is simplified and the 1,000 foot reel 
put into 75. Films have always been 
rented, not sold, and the public libraries, 
some of which are already lending out 
phonograph and piano-player records, 
will without doubt see the value of sup- 
plying home theaters to homes. They 
will lend records over the counter and 
also supply printed catalogs, so that one 
can have any play that is in the main city 
library by merely looking up its shelf 
number and telephoning for it to be 
played into one’s wire. But this very 
convenient combination of the two forms 
of theater suffers from having the me- 
chanical imperfections of both systems. 
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The peculiar ability of the disk and 
film theater is to preserve, to halt time. 
We shall see the actors of the past play 
again, dead orators will speak, the Pana- 
ma Canal can be reopened. Independence 
of time again enables it to represent the 
supernatural, by merely concealing an 
interval, as when in moving pictures we 
see a man vanish into the air. And by 
doctoring films centaurs, elves, earth- 
quakes, murder, everything to be seen on 
canvas or in joke books will become the 
material of the playwright. 

The disk and film theater can easily 
use natural scenery, for the players have 
time between scenes to travel from one 
spot to another. A natural setting is 
more beautiful, more correct, and may 
even be authentic. A recent motion pic- 
ture drama about the battle of Lexington 
was fought over again on the bridges 
and fields of the original. As for beauty, 
we may use the Piazza San Marco and 
the Alhambra’s Court of Lions and every 
lovely spot between Lake Tahoe and the 
Vale of Kashmir. The scene painter’s 
poor versions laid aside, we need only 
give the actors temporary eminent do- 
main over our places of interest and 
beauty to make as great an advance in 
scenery as our present stage has made 
over the Elizabethan. 

The electric theater as well will come 
to use natural scenery somewhat when it 
has been adapted to “see” in the twilight 
of the evening and in moonlight, so that 
a troupe can play to evening audiences 
without the necessity of being 30 degrees 
to westward of them, and still more when 
we have learned to superpose actors 
upon a record of natural scenery. But 
instantaneity is a recommendation also. 
By the electric theater a whole nation 
will be able actually to see an inaugura- 
tion, a launching, a ball game, or a first 
performance, It will not seem a me- 
chanical device, but a window or a pair 
of magic opera glasses thru which one 
will watch the actors or doers. 

Since the two forms of home theater 
are better for different purposes they will 
doubtless exist side by side. The electric 
form will publish the more timely and 
popular productions; the disk and film 
those involving the supernatural or past 
actions. The electric will be the cheaper 
and more convenient, and it had fewer 
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problems to solve to become available in 
the home, but the disk and film has a few 
years’ start of it. 

The two forms will often be combined 
by playing records into wires, not only at 
libraries, but also at the central electric 
plants, on anniversaries, for instance, to 
recall the events being celebrated or the 
great man who in one sense had died. 

There will be wide variety of offerings, 
even in the communal electric theater, 
for there will be many stages in a pro- 
ducing plant, each connected with the 
telephone centrals of the country, from 
which last one could have whichever of 
the productions one desired. On some 
evening of 1930 we may find in the 
newspaper such a program as the fol- 
lowing : 

Tschaikowsky’s “Pathetic Symphony,” 
by the Eighth Telharmgnic Orchestra. 
Popular Music, Telharmonic, instru- 
mental and vocal. “Coppelia,’ by the 
National Corps de Ballet of South 
America. “Francesca of Rimini,” 
grand opera. 


“Antony and Cleopatra,” 
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by William Shakespeare. Thirty dra- 
matic sketches. A reading by Shaemas 
O’Sheel of some of his poems. “When 
Sappho and Alceus Sang,” reénacted 
history. Recent Finds at Herculaneum, 
by Guglielmo Ferrero. The Annual 
Metropolitan Exhibit, First Section of 
Paintings, with comments by X, Direc- 
tor of the Museum. Los Angeles at the 
Moment; glimpses from various view- 
points in the city, with ciceroni. Win- 
nipeg vs. Gary, championship baseball 
game. “The Management of Monopo- 
lies,” by Y, candidate for the Presi- 
dency. ‘ 

Lectures can be interesting in_ the 
home theater; suppose we hear Ferrero 
on Herculaneum. We adjust the tele- 
phone and he appears on the wall before 
us, speaking in a quiet tone. Soon he 
shows us one of the new-found statues, 
turning it around, now holds a seal ring 
under the magnifier, now calls up people 
attired like the old Herculaneans, now 
introduces us to the officials in charge: 
of the work. 

Let us hear an act of “Fran- 
cesca of Rimini.” The overture is 
grander than any music today, and 
different—it is from a telharmonic 
orchestra. Singing begun, we note 

- that the words are clearer, for our 
being so close; in addition, the 
libretto is thrown line by line on 
the base of the screen. We note 
too that perfect understanding and 
the nearness of the singers make 
the acting more significant and less 
theatrical. Delicacy is the rule. 

Let us switch to “Antony and 
Cleopatra.” We find it being 
played in all its thirty-eight scenes, 

for the actors 
need only walk 
from one pre- 
pared stage to 
another, and the 
expense of extra 
costumes and 
scenery hardly 
counts in a na- 








tional theater. The plays of 1930 are 
written with still more scenes, for the 
best way to tell a story is to tell its 
every important incident. The old mo- 
tion picture shows had an average 
length of scene of about fifty seconds. 

If we elect the thirty dramatic 
sketches we shall find that brief scenes 
have made very short plays possible, 
even ones of three seconds. To skim 
the cream of a plot there are five-minute 
versions of a tale with a sting in it, and 
bits briefer still which are actings-out, 
electrifications, so to speak, of our anec- 
dote, our joke with a picture and our 
story told in pictures. Some are sympa- 
thetic, most are satirical, and all are 
lightning character sketches. 

Some dramas are to be much longer 
than any of today, since convenience 
and cheapness allow shows of more than 
one sitting. That History of Greece is 
to take a year, in instalments each even- 
ing from seven till a quarter past. The 
limits of drama have been made as wide 
as those of literature, which are the sin- 
gle word and the ten-volume novel. In 
drama and opera, too, the breaking up 
of these restrictions ds to time, scenery, 


the supernatural, etc., which only hamp- 
er the playwright’s thought have made 
drama more perfectly bendable to teach- 
ing and entertainment. 

“The play—the play’s the thing!” as 
Shakespeare said, and he ought to know. 
For proof he might have put it that all 
the players are merely men and women. 
Drama is the Art of human life, and of 
all arts the most universally appreciated. 
When freed from cost and trouble and 
the crudeness of motion pictures it will 
be the dominant art, and the chief rec- 
reation in most people’s lives. 

Opera, when understandable and not 
prohibitively costly, will perhaps stand 
next in popularity, but the other classes 
of music will rival it. The dance and 
the art exhibit will amount to far more 
than they do to-day. The lecture will 
be developed into an art, and oratory be 
reborn when for the first time in history 
it will be worth while for a really great 
man to give his genius to a speech in- 
tended for ordinary people, not legisla- 
tors. The great write, that they may 
give their thought to millions. But a 
page of print is something less than the 
author himself. 
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Home theater art will be better than 
any to-day. For not only will the bad 
and mediocre artists be massacred in 
their thousands and the great heaped 
with honor and riches, but the great will 
be introduced to a new competition, that 
with the great dead.- Sight and sound 
records mean that the actor, singer, 
dancer, musician and orator will, like 
the painter, writer and composer be in- 
‘ Bpired by the masters of the past, and 
gaught and competed with. 

{ The moral tone of the home theater 

ill be excellent. For the electric form, 
ilike the motion pictures, but in much 
‘greater degree, will be supported by 
family audiences. And the disk-and- 
film form will be dominated by these 
and the public libraries, in the main, and 
for the rest the inevitable concentration 
of the producing industry will make 
easy the protection of the innocent pub- 
lic. Some such body as the present Na- 
tional Board of Censorship for Motion 
Pictures will be given legal power to re- 
view all productions and either delimit 
or forbid their circulation. 

There will be enormous educational 
value in the home theater, just as there 
is in the analogous inventions of printed 
words and printed pictures. From these 
two we have derived almost all our edu- 
cation, including a rough knowledge of 


~ 
“TO WANDER THRU THE LOUVRE WITH 
WILLIAM M. CHASE” 
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the visual aspect of almost every import- 
ant thing and person that is or has been 
on the earth. But would our knowledge 
of Greek history, for example, be so 
rough, so hazy, if we had watched and 
listened to that iong historical drama of 
Greece, where every fact was presented 
in the most interesting and vivid form, 
and the really essential part of history, 
the civilization of the epochs, was por- 
trayed as it could be by no other me- 
dium? And lectures, giving us all of 
Naples but the smell, and all of chem- 
istry but the drudgery, will cover well 
nigh every field of knowledge almost as 
attractively. The home theater will be 
of far more educational value than the 
motion pictures, good as they are, and 
be attended twenty times as often. The 
State will probably require that each 
house or apartment contain a branch of 
the electric theater, on the principle of 
self-preservation which calls for a com- 
pulsory school attendance law. But 
even in the most ignorant homes com- 
pulsion can stop with the installation. 

Outside of education lies culture, the 
appreciation of beauty in ideas, aspects, 
sounds and gestures. The home theater 
will impart culture—remember that we 
shall be wakened from sleep by Hoff- 
mann playing, to wander thru the 
Louvre with Chase, and in the evening 
sit at the feet of Maeterlinck, or before 
the great artists of the stage. 

To make room for its own life the 
home theater will strike right and left 
among our institutions. The theaters 
and nickelodiums, of course, and orches- 
tras, will almost all go, as already the 
melodrama houses have been practically 
abolished by the “pictures.” The novel 
and the short story will fall from their 
pinnacle, the all-story magazines are al- 
ready feeling the motion pictures’ com- 
petition. The schoolhouse Edison is pre- 
paring to invade with his educational 
films—how far will these replace the 
teacher when to sight are added speak- 
ing and color, depth and perfection? 
What about churches, the rural ones 
especially, in competition with national 
churches which offer glorious music and 
the best preachers in the land? What 
will happen to our political forms when 
a candidate must appeal directly to all 
the electorate, revealing his personality 
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by his close range appearance and nor- 
mal voice? ‘Will representative govern- 
ment survive this nation-wide extension 
of the neighborhood in which a man can 
be known? 

The home theater, in contrast to most 
modern developments, will tend power- 
fully to preserve the home, as the news- 
paper has by superseding the Athenian 
barber shop, the Roman forum and the 
Queen Anne coffee house. And to those 
who live in small towns and the country 
the home theater will be a minister of 
life. 

How soon shall all this come to pass? 
The chief obstacles to the home theater’s 
growth are not on the mechanical side, 
but the human. The public must be 
taught the value of the novelty, new or- 
ders of playwrights must be trained up 
and great companies must be developed 
in a totally new business and controlled. 
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But a limited use will come soon. The 
disk and film form, being already in five- 
cent theaters, ought to reach some pri- 
vate homes by the end of the decade. Of 
the electric theater a fairly complete form 
for sound has been in use in Budapest 
for a dozen years, It is called the Tele- 
phone Herald, and distributes hourly 
news, editorials, speeches, language les- 
sons, music of all sorts and the audible 
part of the town’s best plays. In this 
country a similar thing has been in Wil- 
mington for two years, and is now ap- 
pearing elsewhere, and the telharmonium 
will open this winter in New York. If 
the industries, political included, which 
the electric theater threatens, do not for- 
bid it to be born, as they endeavored to 
strangle the telharmonium, it ought to 
appear in a few theater buildings about 
five years from now, and be in the ma- 
jority of homes within twenty. 


New York Cry. 


The Parties and the Supreme Issue 


BY JOHN B. CLARK, LL.D. 


[Professor Clark has been since 1895 Professor of Political Economy in Columbia Uni- 


versity, and has written much on his subject. 


He is at the head of the Division of Economics 


and History of the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace and is an authority of the 
first rank for the subjects of which he treats.—EpiTor. ] 


UNIQUE fact in the pending 

A canvass for the Presidential elec- 
* tion is the equanimity with 
which a majority of the people regard 
it. The intellectual interest in it is keen, 
but there is little real anxiety about the 
outcome—partly because there is no 
great uncertainty about it, and partly be- 
cause few people would regard the elec- 
tion of either of the three leading can- 
didates as a disaster. A vast number 
have either not decided for whom they 
will vote or have reached only a tenta- 
tive decision, which it would not take 
much in the way of new light to change. 
One cause of this indecision is the high 
character and the superior ability of all 
three candidates, and another is the fact 
that they stand upon platforms all of 
which, ten years ago, would have rated 
as progressive. With regard to these 


platforms, however, what interests the 
people is not so much what they say as 
how sincerely they say it, and how like- 
ly the parties are to act according to it. 
The people are making up their minds 
as to tendencies, leanings and seen and 
unseen influences. They want certain 
results and will take the course which 
they think will give them. 

The Republican Party.—The Repub- 
lican party, tho less progressive than the 
others, is not reactionary. It proposes 
no backward step in the march of de- 
mocracy, but has been careful not to ad- 
vance at a double-quick step. It would 
require, however, only a small change in 
its recent program of action to make it 
more drastic than either of the others 
proposed. The overshadowing issue of 
to-day is the treatment of great business 
corporations. The Sherman law, inter- 
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preted in the light of so much reason as 
has recently been exemplified, would 
break up consolidated companies into ra- 
ther numerous constituent parts, but 
would allow the parts to be held to- 
gether by a “community of interest” 
more perfect than any which the emi- 
nent financier who introduced the name 
and the measure ever dreamed of. It 
is clear that if, after such a division, the 
units act in complete concert, if the 
prices of their products do not fall and 
their monopoly is as strong as ever, a 
rule of reason calls for some addition to 
the law.. Though the buying and selling 
of stocks will in time trench somewhat 
on this community of interest, one must 
wait for a generation before this process 
will go far enough really to break up 
the consolidations. Yet if the stock held 
by one owner had voting power in only 
one of the corporations, the situation 
would take a very new complexion, and 
it is startling to think what might thus 
be done by a very simple legal change 
in the accepted policy of the Republican 
party. If, however, the people should 
give this party a new lease of life, the 


action would be interpreted as meaning 
that they endorse its policy, not as it 


might be, but as it has been. The vote 
would be a mandate calling for conserv- 
atism and rebuking excessive progress. 
Every platform promises to obey the 
moral law and specifies ways in which it 
will do so. In labor legislation, in hygi- 
enic measures, in improving the cur- 
rency and the banking system, in con- 
serving natural resources and means of 
transportation, in reforming court pro- 
cedure and in other equally obvious 
ways every party knows that the people 
expect it to do its duty and promises to 
meet the expectation. The doubtful and 
critical issues are those which concern 
the trusts and the tariff, and they are 
closely intertwined. Effective control of 
trusts requires a modification of the 
tariff. Till recently such a reform has 
been a dream with small prospect of ma- 
terializing, and it is the trusts that have 
lifted it from that position. The re- 
forming of the tariff has a bearing on 
the treatment of monopolistic corpora- 
tions. Tho protective duties are not the 
only cause of their existence, they are 
the source of much of their power. They 
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make exorbitant prices possible in the 
American market, and leave a trust free 
from danger from foreign rivals and 
able to use its resources in crushing 
competitors at home. They build up a 
vast and sinister power in politics. The 
Republican party has fortified the case 
against itself by making the people ex- 
pect very little relief trom this condi- 
tion so long as that party is dominant. 
To the question, “Will you control the 
trusts, and, to that end, will you reform 
the tariff?’ the practical action of the 
party has given the answer which the 
people believe, and it has not been found 
satisfactory. 

The Progressive Party—The Pro- 
gressive party enters the field with one 
large advantage. The trusts will have 
to be controlled by the Federal Govern- 
ment, since States cannot do it. No op- 
position to this use of the Federal power 
can last very long, and there is no op- 
position now that counts. The people 
need the protection of the general Gov- 
ernment and will have it. To this extent 
we are all nationalists, and this fact puts 
us in some sympathy with the “new na- 
tionalism” of the Progressive party. We 
all prefer getting what is of vital im- 
portance rather than losing it by a too 
cautious safeguarding of local rights un- 
der a written constitution. We may differ 
as to the extent to which this Federal 
activity should go, and some may act on 
the injunction in the familiar motto 
which says “Be bold” and others on the 
one that adds, “Be not too bold.” Draw- 
ing a line between the two tendencies is 
an interesting theoretical exercise; but 
practically the people are drawing it, in 
their own irresistible way, by making 
the Federal Government perform one 
service after another as new needs arise. 
If this is nationalism let us make the 
most of it. Wo be to a party that here 
tries to stand against fate. In the prac- 
tical case that is before us for decision 
no body of citizens has the temerity to 
do it, and all of them know that the Fed- 
eral Government must control the trusts. 
The platform of the National Progres- 
sive Party calls, in broad terms, for a 
general and effective control of trusts by 
an administrative commission, and the 
utterances of its candidate give reason 
for believing that, if elected, he would 
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use his powerful influence in favor of 
reducing them to good behavior. Doubt- 
less the party would take measures to 
stop the local cutting of prices for the 
sake of ruining independent producers, 
the ‘factors’ agreement,” which boy- 
cotts the customers of independents, the 
securing of special rates for transporta- 
tion and kindred practices. It would 
make good rules of the ring and give 
rivals of the trusts a fairer chance to 
survive. 

Fifteen years ago these measures 
would have seemed in themselves suffi- 
cient; but at present they do not. They 
constitute an indispensable preliminary 
program and would help powerfully in 
keeping competition alive. There is not 
one of them that can be omitted with 
safety. There is a popular impression 
that the Progressive party has another 
measure in view, as its main reliance, 
namely, the regulation of prices by a 
commission. Rightly or wrongly, the 
people have concluded that its policy is 
to draw a distinction between good 
trusts and bad ones, calling those good 
that observe the rules of the ring, and 
letting them alone. If, as a result, most 
trusts become good and still remain 
monopolistic, it will be necessary to reg- 
ulate the prices of their products thru 
an administrative commission. 

The danger from this policy lies in 
the innocent appearance that it presents 
to those who have not gone deeply into 
the economic questions. The fatal ob- 
jection to price regulation is very little 
appreciated. Every one perceives that it 
would be a complex and difficult opera- 
tion and full of chances of error and of 
corrupting influence. With many peo- 
ple, indeed, this objection alone suffices : 
but there is another which is much more 
serious. 

The summum bonum of Economics is 
progress in production—a continual in- 
crease of the power to create wealth. 
Nothing less than this can make wages 
rise and cause conditions of life to im- 
prove. With the world crowding itself 
more and more densely with people, the 
art of extracting a living from it must 
be practised more and more effectively. 
We must invent new machinery, dis- 
cover new raw materials, use new mo- 
tive powers, apply chemistry to the soil 
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and in every way strengthen the hand of 
the laborer in his battle with Nature 
Otherwise humanity will grow poorer 
with every passing decade. The only 
thing that can guarantee such progress 
is competition. That only can turn 
the increasing poverty into increasing 
wealth. If we surrender to the monopo- 
lies, we shall invite the increasing pov- 
erty, for monopoly is hostile to progress. 
Trusts would become far less progres- 
sive than they now are if the prices of 
their products were regulated by a com- 
mission, even tho that body performed 
the miracle of adjusting them all hon- 
estly and intelligently. 

Any monopoly is reluctant to make a 
proper use of a scrap heap. When it 
is secure in its power it will adhere to 
its old methods and keep its antiquated 
appliances rather than make a sacrifice 
in order to get new ones. Why should 
it do so when its prices are so regulated 
as to give it a fixed return on its capital? 
A commission, in fixing prices, would 
count the cost of an article, add a rea- 
sonable profit and adjust the rate ac- 
cordingly. When a producer lowered 
the cost of his product he would invite 
a reduction of the price of it. A mode 
of price regulation might be devised 
which would partially obviate this evil; 
but the progress which it might possibly 
ensure would not be comparable to that 
which exists under the spur of competi- 
tion. We must see to it that the trusts 
do not monopolize their several fields; 
and while in this brief article we cannot 
show how this can be done, we take the 
responsibility of asserting that it can be 
done and that, too, by methods which 
are now in sight. 

How then shall we judge the Progres- 
sive party if the test is its probable 
course in dealing with trusts? The peo- 
ple do not credit its leader with giving 
much attention to protective duties, and 
unless its followers perceive that these 
duties have a connection with the prob- 
lem of monopoly, force their leader’s 
hand and compel reforms, there is no 
strong reason for expecting vigorous ac- 
tion in this direction. Tf the hand real- 
lv is reluctant, it will not be an easy one 
to force. Repressing predatory compe- 
tition is thoroly admirable, but doing 
that and nothing more may amount to 
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a surrender to monopcly. A proposal of 
price regulation implies some expecta- 
tion of thus surrendering. If the party 
does not have this expectation, it should 
lose not a day in making that fact clear 
and in showing what it will do to pre- 
serve competition. In the continuance 
of competition lies the sole prospect of 
that increasing productivity by means of 
which alone the alluring hopes which 
this party holds out to the laboring class 
can be realized. By its pledges it is al- 
most under a contract to produce, if 
placed in power, a condition of prosper- 
ity for laborers. It is a vast contract 
and can be partially fulfilled only by ac- 
tion that is not in line with what seems 
to be the party’s purposes.. If the lead- 
ers can show that this is not so, it be- 
hooves them to do it. 

The Democratic Party—There are 
those who think that the question as to 
which party can succeed in the election 
is quickly answered by a rule of exclu- 
sion, since the Democratic party is the 
only one which is practically undivided. 
Much depends, however, on its attitude 
toward trusts and the tariff, for only by 


excelling the Progressive party in this 
particular can it draw many votes from 


its rivals. Its platform is certainly not 
above criticism, and for the clause which 
asserts that a protective tariff is uncon- 
stitutional, the best apology that can be 
offered is that it is a temporary lapse 
from common sense. If said seriously 
and deliberately, it would mean “strict 
construction” of the Federal constitu- 
tion raised to the mth power. Happily 
the probable action of the party is fore- 
shadowed by other official utterances, 
and these give promise of a moderate 
and reasonable reform of abuses in the 
present tariff. This plan accords well 
with an intelligent policy in dealing with 
trusts, and the actual policy of the party 
is intelligent. It proposes to exclude 
from interstate trade companies having 
the clear characteristics of monopoly 
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and recognizes as one of these traits, 
“the control by any one corporation of 
so large a portion of an industry as to 
make it a menace to competitive condi- 
tions.” There are difficulties in the way 
of applying this test, but the worst that 
can be said about them is that it will take 
wisdom and earnest effort to overcome 
them. A party which declares that it 
will not let a corporation become big 
enough to be a monopoly will certainly 
never admit, in advance of complete 
proof, that competition is dead. To ad- 
mit this and act on the admission would 
be the most fatal error that the people 
could fall into. It would be like pro- 
nouncing life extinct in a man the mo- 
ment he fell into the water. Competi- 
tion is clearly existing under difficulties. 
In spots it looks moribund; but not even 
in transportation is it absolutely dead 
and elsewhere it has great remaining vi- 
tality. Said the Democratic candidate in 
a recent speech: “We propose to intro- 
duce (if I had time I would show you 
how it could be introduced) competition 
again.” The vital incentive of progress, 
the hope of large future production, the 
prospect of a rising level for human life 
are staked on this restoration of the 
force that ensures them. The keen 
rivalry of producers can do this; but 
nothing else can; and a country would 
deserve to perish itself that should let 
competition perish without using the last 
atom of its strength in the effort to pre- 
serve it. Here lies the heart of the prac- 
tical issue between the parties. 

The present writer is a Republican, 
the descendant of Republicans, Whigs, 
and Federalists. Tested by general 
views of the Federal constitution, he 
thinks both his hereditary party and the 
new Progressive one have the advantage 
over their common rival. By the test of 
practical action in the most vital issue of 
the day he concedes that the Democrats 
win. 


New York City. 
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HE effectiveness of the various 
T forms of government was long 
ago ascertained with some degree 
of accuracy. Within limits men know 
what to expect from a despotism, a con- 
stitutional monarchy or a democracy. 
The public has learned also how to dis- 
tinguish a Tweed from a reformer. The 
various forms of government and the 
various kinds of men who govern are 
recognized as types that function with 
some degree of regularity. 


Analysis has to some extent gone 
back of both the forms of government 
and the personalities of the men who 


govern. In those municipalities where 
live ignorant and heterogeneous popula- 
tions we expect the boss. In communi- 
ties composed of an intelligent and alert 
body of citizens, whose desires are many 
but reasonably harmonious, we ‘expect 
thoro discussion and efficient public ac- 
tion. There are known conditions which 
produce good government. 

In similar general fashion we know 
what conditions are necessary for the 
production of an intelligent body of citi- 
zens. Among these conditions are pros- 
perity, schools and the means for public 
discussion. - To discover the road to 
prosperity. economics is applying scien- 
tific method. To discover how to obtain 
the best schools educators are also apply- 
ing scientific method. 

To discover how to obtain the best 
means for public discussion, however, no 
thorogoing investigations have yet been 
made. What is actually known, for ex- 
ample, concerning the net stimulus to 
public opinion given by the 25,000 daily 
papers of this country? Practically noth- 


ing. Most men are acquainted merely 
with the character of not more than one 
or two newspapers and a half dozen 
magazines. A few experts know in a 
general way the “policy” of possibly a 
hundred periodicals. Nobody, however, 
knows in exact terms even such a simple 
quantitative fact as the relative propor- 
tion of attention paid by the newspapers 
of the country as a whole to matters of 
cultural interest compared with the 
amount of attention paid to topics of a 
political or business nature. Even in the 
political field no one can state just how 
much increased attention has been given 
by the press of the nation during the 
past few years to the subject of social- 
ism. Yet it would be of practical value 
to know the facts. It would then be pos- 
sible to investigate the truth of such a 
proposition as that the vote of the social- 
ist party rises and falls in proportion to 
the degree of attention paid to socialism 
in the press. More important still would 
be the opportunity to prove whether or 
not increased attention to socialism by 
the press precedes an increased socialist 
vote or vice versa. As socialism in this 
country has thus far made its chief gains 
in particular municipalities. the posses- 
sion of facts by which to show whether 
or not the same degree of press atten- 
tion has uniformly preceded an increased 
socialist vote in those particular munici- 
valities might throw some light on at 
least one of the possible factors produc- 
ing the change It might be possible 
thus to advance the exact analysis of so- 
cial causation another step. 

Similar exact knowledge concerning 
the relation of press attention to other 
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matters, such as civic reform, legislation 
on finance, taxation, labor and business, 
the commission of particular forms of 
crime and other topics of public concern 
might also throw some light on the prob- 
lem of social causation. 

To anticipate fairly close correlations 
pointing to causal connections on such 
topics as have been mentioned, is no 
more unreasonable than to expect defi- 
nite results from advertising. The ad- 
vertiser knows from careful bookkeep- 
ing when, where and how advertising 
pays. By analysis of his results he 
learns both the best method and the ex- 
act cost of producing certain definite 
changes in the public mind. He thus 
obtains accurate knowledge of how to 
make people think what he desires them 
to think. 

Why should not society study its own 
methods of producing its various varie- 
ties of thinking by establishing an equal- 
ly careful system of bookkeeping? 

The first step in the investigation of 
such questions as have been suggested is 
to obtain data concerning the degree of 
attention paid by the press to the various 
Equipment 


topics it actually notices. 
for continuous analysis of the press of 
the entire country, or even for analysis 
of the material sent out by the chief 


news-supplying agencies each day. 
would require the continuous services of 
paid investigators. That an extended 
trial of such continuous analysis shou!d 
be made, however, is perhaps a justifi- 
able conclusion from the results of an 
experiment made by certain students of 
sociology in Columbia University last 
year. The first part of this experiment 
consisted in measuring the number of 
linear column inches of space devoted 
on the average by various newspapers 
to each of the various classes of articles 
or items published. For example, it was 
ascertained concerning a prominent New 
York City daily that, out of a total of 
16,572 column inches devoted to news in 
13 issues, cultural topics occupied 2,194 
linear column inches, economic matters 
5,107 inches, political 5,514, other topics 
3,757. The amount of space devoted to 
various subdivisions of these main 
classes was also ascertained. By apply- 
ing the same categories and method to 
several periodicals, material for a num- 
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ber of comparisons was obtained. The 
periodicals studied were 17 New York 
City daily newspapers. The choice of 
individual newspapers was made partly 
in accordance with the preferences of 
the volunteers who did the work of 
classification and enumeration. Of the 
17 New York City dailies, 5 were pub- 
lished in English, 3 in German, 5 in Ital- 
ian and 4 in Yiddish. With the excep- 
tion of a slight study of advertising in 
one Italian paper, attention was directed 
exclusively to the news—defined as 
everything printed except editorials, il- 
lustrations and advertising. Of the 
papers published in English 13 issues 
each were examined, of the German 6, 
Italian 6, Yiddish 7. ©The total news 
space measured was for papers in Eng- 
lish 98,497 inches, German 13,099, Ital- 
ian 14,218, Yiddish 33,768. For pur- 
poses of comparison the figures of gross 
space devoted to the various classes of 
news were reduced to percentages of the 
total news space. For example, the 
2,194 inches of news space devoted to 
cultural topics in the 13 issues of the 
New York daily previously mentioned 
constituted 13 per cent. of the 16,572 
inches of news in those issues ; economic 
news Occupied 31 per cent., and political 
33 per cent. 

In the chart on the next page such 
percentages are represented graphically 
for the news topics: Governmental, eco- 
nomic, cultural, amusements, crime and 
accidents, and personal, derived from 
the total figures for each topic in each 
class of journals studied. 

The most striking facts reflected in 
this figure are the high rank of dailies 
published in English in political and 
economic news, the low rank of the non- 
English-language papers in these cate- 
gories, the extraordinarily high rank of 
German and Yiddish dailies in cultural 
news, and the extremely high proportion 
of crime and accident news in the Italian 
dailies. It is true that there was consid- 
erable variation among the individual 
papers composing the various classes 
represented in the graph. Nevertheless, 
if each of the seventeen papers were 
to be represented by a separate line, even 
the extreme variations, with but few ex- 
ceptions, would not in any category be 
found to remove any member of a class 
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from the relative rank of the average 
of that class. This simply means that the 
individual papers did not vary so much 
from the average of their respective 
classes as to render the comparison of 
averages misleading. The five papers 
printed in English were less alike than 
were the representatives of any other 
class. For these five papers the variation 
from the highest percentage to the low- 
est was: for political news, from 33 per 
cent. to 16 per cent.; economic, 32 to 16; 
cultural, 23 to 12; amusements, 26 to 8; 
accidents and crime, 16 to 4; personal, 
14 to 7. These variations, even tho they 
do not invalidate the comparison of aver- 
age rank, are nevertheless great enough 
to be significant. 
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Comparison of figures in more de- 
tailed news divisions than the six repre- 
sented in the graph yielded some curious 
results. It so happens that, of the five 
New York dailies printed in English, 
the paper that published the maximum 
proportion of financial news had next to 
the minimum percentage of labor news, 
whereas the paper giving the minimum 
financial news, published, with one ex- 
ception, the maximum of labor news. 
The paper publishing the maximum labor 
news was next to the lowest in financial 
news. It would be interesting to dis- 


cover by further investigation whether 
this relationship of financial and labor 
news would hold true for a larger num- 
ber of papers over a longer period of 
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This figure shows the high rank of dailies printed in English in political and eco- 
nomic news, the low rank of non-English papers in these subjects, 
high rank of German and Yiddish journals in cultural news and the high proportion. of 
news of crime and accidents in the Italian journals. Of the 52% cultural news in Yiddish 
journals, however, 20 units were serial story; of the 41% cultural. in German papers 12 

The percentage of news of crime alone for the Italian journals 
was 37, of which less than 6 units were due to the Viterbo trial. 
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time, or is merely a somewhat peculiar 
coincidence. It would be desirable also 
to test further the somewhat unexpected 
result that the paper, in English, giving 
the maximum to sporting news was 
found well to the front in cultural news, 
and that it actually printed more than 
the proportion devoted to that topic by 
the paper paying the least proportionate 
attention to sports. These results throw 
doubt upon the truth of the popular idea 
that much attention to sports accom- 
panies little attention to cultural topics. 

For the Yiddish and German dailies 
the 52 per cent. and 41 per cent. cultural 
news shown in the figure comprehended 
the following percentages in sub-classes : 
Serial story, 20 per cent, and 12 per cent. 
respectively ; education, 14 and 6; anec- 
dotes and verse, 2 and 11; drama, 6 and 
4; music, 1 and 4%; religion, 2 and 1; 
letters, 2 and 0; other cultural, 5 and 6. 
In the Italian papers the 21 per cent. of 
cultural news divided as follows: Serial 
story, 10; science and education, 5; art, 
5; philanthropy, 1. These figures reflect 
the known interest of Hebrews in educa- 
tion and drama, the German’s love of 
music and the Italian’s of art. A fur- 
ther analysis of the type of serial story 
published by each class of journals 
would doubtless show the influence of 
further characteristic traits. 

The category “crime and accidents” 
revealed the most startling facts of the 
whole investigation. For the Italian 
dailies the figure was 38 per cent. Of 
this only 1 of the units was “accidents,” 
leaving 37 per cent. as the average for 
crime alone. Of these 37 not more than 
6 units were due to the Viterbo trial, and 
as far as known there was nothing else 
to render the 37 per cent. other than 
typical. This class of news in the vari- 
ous Italian papers of New York City 
ranged from a maximum of 45 per cent. 
of the entire news space to a minimum 
of 25 per cent. Thirteen issues of a 
standard daily, published in Italy at 
about the same dates, showed only 8 per 
cent. “crime” news. The 37 per cent. 
of “crime” news was subdivided as fol- 
lows: Trials 16, arrests 4, fights and 
brawls 3%, bomb and black hand 3%, 
murder and suicide 3, othet crime 7. 
Such figures seem to sustain the opinion 
of a leading New York Italian, that “the 
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Italian press of the city has no more 
constructive value than a banu of brig- 
ands.” In the advertising columns of a 
single issue of one of the Italian dailies 
there were 187 insertions of “physi- 
cian’s” cards. Of these 90 were Italian 
names, 97 non-Italian. In the same issue 
there were also 69 items advertising 
medicines. 

The necessarily limited experiment 
which produced these results did not 
constitute an adequate test of the meth- 
od. What is needed, as was earlier in- 
dicated, is the continuous analysis of a 
large number of journals. Data would 
then exist for discovering the exact re- 
lation which may obtain between press 
attention and public action. The rec- 
ords in themselves would constitute a 
series of observations of the “social 
weather,” comparable in accuracy to the 
statistics of the United States Weather 
Bureau. 

There is, however, still another use to 
which the data could be applied that 
might alone justify an extended trial to 
discover whether the method here em- 
ployed will prove valuable when analy- 
sis of a much larger number of publica- 
tions is attempted. If newspapers were 
compelled by law conspicuously to pub- 
lish the weekly, monthly and yearly 
averages of the percentage of attention 
which, upon continuous analysis of 
space, they found they were actually 
giving to various specified subjects, they 
might soon be advertising their relative 
rankings, in kinds of news published, as 
they now advertise circulation. This 
might lead eventually to more detailed 
comparisons involving discussion of the 
treatment, style and social value of the 
news as printed. Without raising the 
question of values, however, if the per- 
centage of news attention to a definite 
set of subjects were continuously ob- 
tained a long step toward the scientific 
analysis of the press would be taken. At 
any rate, the New York Times could 
then inform us in exact terms what 
news, on the average, it really does con- 
sider “all that’s fit to print,” and the 
New York Evening Post could tell how 
nearly, in reality, it is utilizing its space 
in accordance with the ideals it pro- 
fesses. 


New York City. 
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suicide every year in Japan, and 
perhaps 50,000 in China. The 
causes of most cases of suicide in 
America are found in economic condi- 
tions or in temporary derangement, but 
in the Oriental countries there are so 
many causes for it that they defy classi- 
fication. Some commit suicide because 
they want to move God to aid them in 
their noble deeds; some do it because 
they desire to stir men to take up the 
work which they have just feebly be- 
gun; some do it for devotion; some for 
sentimentai reasons; some for loyalty; 
some for economic conditions; some for 
vengeance; some for a threat; some in 
the belief that they will become gods; 
and some as a demonstration of the sin- 
cerity of their advice or as a proof that 
what they wanted to achieve for the 
welfare of the nation; while a good 
number of others commit suicide sim- 
ply because they are tired of living. 
The predominant popular conception 
of harakiri in Japan, however, is that 
one who commits suicide for the cause 
of his country usually becomes a god. 
Thus the Nippon army worship as a 
guardian spirit of the empire Captain 
Shima, who performed the rite of hara- 
kiri upon the deck of the transport 
“Kinshumara” in the midnight of April 
24 and 25 in 1904, as the ship was sink- 
ing. So the Japanese worship Com- 
mander Hirose, who, on his first day in 
bottling up Port Arthur, wrote upon a 
paper with his own blood: “Thru nine 
cycles of existence shall I come back to 
earth till I see my work accomplished.” 
So will the Japanese people worship 
General Nogi, whose soul is believed by 
many of his kinsfolk to have traveled 
together with that of the late Emperor 
to heaven. Probably Nogi had in mind 
that he could only in this way follow 
the Emperor, and serve him. there in 
the next world without intermission. 


Msc than 1,500 people commit 


We are not surprised at his old Samurai 
idea of loyalty, for he was brought up 
in a warrior family, whose code of 
honor is to serve the Emperor in life 
and in death, and he was thoroly influ- 
enced by the poetry which describes in 
the most effective way how such a 
statesman and such an official commit- 
ted harakiri for the welfare of their 
country and became gods. Thus a num- 
ber ot old Japanese believe that they 
will become divine if they kill them- 
selves for good causes, and as they have 
worshiped those dead patriots, they 
would be worshiped by men and women 
of future generations. 

It is hard to tell how the Japanese 
have got this idea of becoming divirie 
by harakiri, or kappuku, which is the 
word used by men of refinement. How- 
ever it is known that Buddhism and feu- 
dalism have fostered the spirit of hara- 
kiri. Altho the Buddhist teaches that 
men should not‘take life, this doctrine is 
offset by his preaching of metempsy- 
chosis—the transfer of soul into some 
other being or animal according to the 
merit and demerit of the person, and the 
ill deeds of his life and the good acts to 
be rewarded or punished by future ava- 
tars. As a result of this doctrine, some 
persons commit suicide, thinking that 
their evil deeds are to be redeemed by 
the sacrifice; and others end their life, 
believing that the future reward for 
their good deeds will be doubled by 
means of their self-destruction. The 
doctrine of metempsychosis fosters kap- 
puku, while feudalism, which nourishes 
the military and chivalrous spirit of the 
Japanese warrior class, makes suicide an 
act of honor and bravery. Feudalism 
teaches people to leve honor more than 
life. Boys and girls obey its command 
by self-destruction whenever their honor 
is in danger. Seventeen boys of about 
sixteen years of age committed kappuku 
after the battle of Wakamatsu about 
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fifty years ago, in which they had 
fought bravely by the side of their el- 
ders, and were defeated. Following 
their example, thousands of Japanese 
men and women at that time ended 
their lives in the same way. One grand- 
father is said to have ordered his whole 
family, including children and baby, to 
kneel down on a mat in a line. Then 
he cut off their heads with his big sword 
and committed harakiri himself, in or- 
der not to survive the defeat. 

At the same time harakiri is the re- 
treat of honor for those who are hope- 
less and despondent. A Japanese pros- 
titute committed suicide some years ago 
in Tokyo, after she had fallen in love 
with a poor visitor. He had no money 
to redeem her, and she felt life was not 
worth living in that infamous house. 
She proposed to him that they should 
commit harakiri together, and he agreed. 
This kind of joint suicide is called “the 
Joshi,” or a suicide compact. Some- 
times people also seek consolation in 
harakiri. About six years ago five 
Japanese young men from the Tokyo 
colleges in a moment of despondency, 


jumped into the Kegon Fall at Chuzenji. 
Naokuma Yamada, a graduate from the 
University of Tokyo, cremated himself 
alive in 1906 in the crater of Mount 


Aso. A note was found by the edge of 
the volcano. It reads: 

“How mistaken are they who say that sui- 
cide betrays weakness of will. . . . But the 
strongest will is his who can go down to a 
death that makes men shudder even to hear. 
. . « Is it not the most blessed ending of hu- 
man life to be received into the bosom of pure 
nature and forever to quit the dust of exist- 
ence? Thinking these thoughts I pass into the 
smoke of Aso’s crater.” 

Frequently the Japanese people think 
that harakiri can be employed to atone 
for wrongdoing. For instance, a father 
would recommend harakiri to his son 
who committed any crime in order to 
save “the face” of the family. Some 
time ago, it was published in a Tokyo 
newspaper that a father said to his 
criminal son: “One death is not enough, 
and this dishonor must be redeemed by 
two deaths. Therefore you and I should 
die to redeem the name of our family.” 

The Chinese, however, have a differ- 
ept idea in regard to suicide. They do 
not believe that after “seeking death,” 
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they will become gods; and a compara- 
tively small number of people believe 
that their spirits will live and have pow- 
er to avenge themselves upon their foes, 
after committing suicide. Some Chinese 
women believe that their spirit can unite 
with that of their dear ones if they end 
their lives thru devotion. A very small 
number of Chinese at present believe 
that “seeking death” or suicide can 
move God to champion their causes, and 
can procure for them better life in the 
future, as Buddhism teaches. Most 
people commit suicide because they are 
poverty-stricken and in despair. 

There are at least four kinds of 
“seeking death” in China; namely, sui- 
cide for devotion and loyalty, suicide for 
vengeance, suicide on account of eco- 
nomic conditions, and suicide as an ap- 
peal to God or men for help. It is not 
infrequent in the Celestial Empire, 
where purity and love are highly valued, 
that the wife commits suicide because 
of her devotion after the death of her 
husband. What is the use of living 
while the man whom she loves above 
everything else is dead? That a woman 
once married should never marry a sec- 
ond husband is an old idea in China, 
and the people of the present generation 
still regard it as a virtue, but perhaps 
do not hold to it to such an extent as 
our grandfathers and grandmothers did. 
As a result of this idea of true virtue 
of 4,000 years’ standing, in addition to 
the belief that her soul, like her body, 
can live together with her husband 
either in heaven or in hell, the widow 
gives up her vain earthly glories and 
follows her husband to the grave. 
Sometimes a widow ends her life in or- 
der that her body may lie by the side 
of her husband’s coffin. A stone portal 
is occasionally erected in honor of a 
woman who thus died because of her 
pure devotion to her husband. The 
idea that a monument may be erected as 
an appreciation of a high type of virtue. 
tends to enforce a high standard of 
purity among Chinese women, and at 
the same time it causes more suicides. 

Another kind of suicide under the 
same class is the suicide for loyalty 
which was prevalent in ancient China. 
Many statesmen have committed suicide 
because the kingdom was in danger, or 
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the Emperor’s life was imperiled. At 
the end of the Ming Dynasty, many 
Chinese loyal statesmen ended their 
lives together with the Emperor. They 
did not have any idea of becoming di- 
vine as Japanese statesmen or warriors 
had. They were taught by Confucius to 
be loyal to their Emperor even unto 
death. They died on account of faith- 
fulness, not in the hope of future reward. 

There is still a small percentage of 
people in China who take vengeance by 
resorting to suicide. Under the Man- 
chu rule, official graft prevailed, rich 
men always had an upper hand in any 
case in which they were involved, while 
innocent poor persons were ill-treated, 
having no money to bribe the officials 
and so get justice. Alli that is left for 
the poor man to do is to die at the door 
of the rich householder. Before dying, 
he calculates that his suicide will ruin 
the rich family; the people hearing the 
cause of his death, will be aroused to 
right the wrong; perhaps they will even 
destroy the building of his rich foe; or 
the magistrate of the city will extort 


from the rich man a large amount of 
money as a bribe, or the latter may be 
given severe punishment for the death. 
In any case the rich man is ruined, as 
the poor innocent man wanted, and thus 
he has taken full vengeance upon his 


foe by means of suicide. Another idea 
of suicide in connection with vengeance 
is that of haunting. Some people have 
this conception in mind: “If I am un- 
able to avenge myself upon you while 
living, I will be able to do so after I 
become a ghost who is invisible, omnipo- 
tent, and can take your life with the 
consent of the God who has the power 
over death.” This idea has been fost- 
ered by novels which are full of stories 
where a headless man in spirit demands 
the return of his head before his living 
foe, a black-faced ghost is ready to take 
the life of his enemy for whom he com- 
mitted suicide, and the like. Thus there 
are a few who attempt to commit sui- 
cide thinking that if they die in a place 
where no one knows but God, the Heav- 
enly Emperor will send his thunderbolt 
to kill their enemy for whom their lives 
are sacrificed. The people always want 
to find out about the life of a man killed 
by lightning, and would say that that 
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man must have either committed mur- 
der, or-caused some one to “seek death,” 
when they fail in their effort to find out 
any scandal. But all these methods for 
vengeance are waning in popularity, and 
the people gradually realize that self-de- 
struction will hardly pay for what they 
desire to accomplish. 

But once in a great while a man in a 
certain locality, commits suicide, be- 
cause he wants to demonstrate his sin- 
cerity in the cause he advocates, or be- 
cause he desires to extend his cause 
thruout the whole country. Thus two 
years ago a Manchu lady, principal of a 
girls’ school, unable to raise enough 
money for her school, committed sui- 
cide, and left a note to tell the tale. She 
said that by her death, the school could 
exist, and many men and women would 
come out to support the institution. In 
truth, the school received more money 
than it needed, after the news of her 
death was published in the newspapers. 

In China opium is the most common 
means of committing suicide, for it is 
easv to secure, cheap to buy, and. easy 
to swallow. Besides, it has been the su- 
perstitious belief of some natives that 
a man once beheaded, remains a head- 
less ghost. Therefore they prefer a drug - 
which will leave no physical mark on the 
victim. 

Such superstitions as believing in the 
power of different kinds of ghosts—the 
white ghost, the hanging ghost, the 
long-head ghost, and the like—are grad- 
ually disappearing from the popular 
mind of China: The people will no 
longer believe in suicide as.a mode of 
vengeance, nor as a sign of devotion or 
loyalty, nor use it as a demonstration 
of one’s sincerity, nor do the poor re- 
sort to it in order to ruin the fortune 
of the rich enemy, for the new repub- 
lican government gives due justice and 
equality to every citizen whether poor 
or rich; education to the ignorant; en- 
lightment to the superstitious; civiliza- 
tion to the whole population. No longer 
will the coming generation in China be- 
lieve and act like their forefathers in 
regard to “seeking death,” and in their ~ 
slight esteem for life, but they will 
struggle on and on to win victory after 
victory in the field of intellect, com- 
merce, and morality. 


New Yor« City. 
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Three Books on Africa 


A. trRI0 of books on Africa is at hand 
which curiously supplement one another 
and almost constitute a complete library 
on the subject. The most general one is 
Africa of Today,’ by Prof. Joseph King 
Goodrich, since it is in effect an up to 
date encyclopedia of Africa, presenting 
in condensed and readable form such an 
account of the physical characteristics, 
ethnology, exploration and modern ex- 
ploitation of that continent as elsewhere 
one must gather laboriously. This infor- 
mation ‘is arranged geographically, pro- 
ceeding, after an excellent historical in- 
troduction, from the Mediterranean re- 
gion, especially Egypt, ancient and mod- 
ern, southward up the Nile Valley. The 
development of the Sudan has been so 
extraordinary and rapid since it came 
under British sway that one feels the 
chapter devoted to it a little scanty. The 
chapters on Eastern and on Western 
Africa are, however, satisfactorily full, 
and the latter bristles with facts novel 
and important. This Atlantic coast 
seems at last to have jostled itself polit- 
ically into some sort of settled condition, 
so that the various European ‘govern- 
ments which have possessed themselves 
of pieces of coast and spaces of hinter- 
land have pretty well agreed upon 
boundaries and have gone to work to 
cultivate their fields. Railroads and 
steam river transportation have replaced 
the old carrier system with startling 
quickness, and a greater civilization and 
commerce than most of us imagine is 
flourishing along the old “Slave Coast.” 
A special chapter is given to the negro 
peoples, and the book concludes with a 
consideration of the political relations of 
the outer world, and especially of the 
United States, toward this speedily devel- 
oping continent, and a forecast of what 
is likely to be the course of its evolution. 
The author is sure it is to be a “white 
man’s Africa,” and is optimistic. 





'"Arrica or Topay. 
314 pages, illustrated. 
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By Joseph King Goodrich. 12mo, 
Chicago: A. C. McClurg. $1.50. 


Professor Goodrich seems to have 
written from full information, altho ‘he 
confesses he has not been there; and in- 
spires confidence in his general accuracy. 
The book seems well adapted for school 
libraries, but will be particularly welcome 
to any business man interested in African 
trading or investment, or to the sports- 
man or traveler who proposes to visit 
that ever-fascinating part of the globe. 

On one topic, however, and that one in 
which Africa has been most conspicuous 
of late, if not always, Professor Good- 
rich’s book is silent—the topic, namely, 
of natural history, especially as to game. 
Those who miss this information may 
find the matter fully and admirably cov- 
ered in Major J. Stephenson-Hamilton’s 
Animal Life in Africa?.. This is alto- 
gether the most comprehensive popular 
account of African vertebrate zoology 
which has yet appeared in English, It 
includes the whole continent south of the 
Sahara (the desert and Mediterranean- 
border fauna are really European), but 
is fullest for the natural history of the 
southeastern plains. Naturally, the 
broadest treatment is given to those ani- 
mals interesting to the sportsman and 
settler—the big game; but fair space is 
accorded to the birds, reptiles and fresh- 
water fishes. The information is authori- 
tative, admirably exprest and readable; 
and it is accompanied by many capitally 
reproduced photographs of wild animals 
and of hunting scenes. A chapter is ap- 
pended of detailed advice to hunters or 
settlers intending to go to Africa, with a 
digest of game laws, etc. 

The third volume of this trio would 
certainly stand first in the estimation of 
most readers for interest and perhaps for 
value, since it exhibits the human phase 
of Africa, as the European feels it. A 
Resident’s Wife in Nigeria® is an Eng- 





7ANIMAL Lire 1n_Arrica. By Major Stevenson- 

Hamilton. With a Foreword by Taaeeere Roosevelt. 

re, | 536, pages, illustrated. New York: E. P. Dutton 
5- 

3A Restpent’s Wire 1n Nicerta, By 

Larymore, 

illustrated. 


Constance 
Second Edition, revised, 12mo, 296 pages, 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.50. 
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iishwoman's account of her sojourning 
and travels in the interior of that West 
Coast province, where. her husband was 
a magistrate, and it is by no means of 
the tea-and-toast order. Constance Lary- 
more, the writer, is evidently a wise, 
capable and cheery woman, and has fur- 
nished a wise and cheery book, without a 
needless paragraph or a dull one. This 
is higher praise than it looks. It was a 
rough life, at any rate at first, and ad- 
ventures and hardships were incessant 
and sudden; but each was taken with 
courage and humor, and is sketched upon 
a background which exhibits—aided by 
a map—the Nigerian land and people in 
clearest light. Incidentally one sees the 
admirable manner in which the trained 
British agents in such frontiers maintain 
order and educate the natives in respect 
for law and industry. It is plain that in 
this function Mrs. Larymore took a very 
important if informal part, altho she 
would have you think that she was en- 
tirely concerned. with her often sadly 
interrupted housekeeping and in her 
plants, butterflies and pets. 


Tales of Towered Cities 


WHEN books were few, men and wo- 
men were contented with the simple 


pleasures of country life. But the spread 
of reading changed all that. Men with 
burning words fired the imagination of 
the*toiler on the land, filling his mind 
with dreams of towered cities and their 
pleasures. The farmer threw down his 
hoe, and in the riding clouds beheld the 
palaces of men.. Across the quiet pas- 
tures there crept the insidious cry of busy 
cities, calling with voice that brooked no 
denial, At evening in the inglenook the 
farmer boy spelled out the magic mes- 
sage of the printed book bidding him go 
up to the Town—the cruel, maddening 
Town. And today it is the same—be we 
country dweller or city dweller. We 
teach ourselves to believe that life alone 
is pulsing in those busy streets where we 
in fancy follow the characters of our 
books. 

Here, then, is store of city reading for 
us. 

A whistling woman for the town, a 
crowing hen for the country, And both 
out of place in nature, say the wiseacres. 
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Mr. Robert Halifax, however, invests the 
heroine of his A Whistling Woman’ 
with virtues that delight and have re- 
ward. She is a hard-working little Lon- 
don girl, whose lover, a clerk, cannot see 
marriage on his salary of a pound a week. 
She, by her stronger nature, keeps him 
by her side. The suburban life of subur- 
ban people is told in a suburban style, 
plainly and crudely, sparing nothing in 
the way of drab effects, but lightened by 
flashes of epigrammatic humor. There 
is little or no plot, but the characters are 
full of charm and pathos. It is a slice of 
life in which the plums of characteriza- 
tion are many. The girl’s mother, enact- 
ing the comedy of an invalid, with a crav- 
ing for predigested foods; the barroom 
bully and orator Casswade, with his de- 
pendent Martha; the little Sunday school 
teacher, with her secret love for the cler- 
gyman; the bookmaker barber: they are 
all vivid notes in this picture of Barking 
Town. 

Lucille Baidwin van Slyke has written 
one of the most charming collections of 
stories of city dwellers that we have 
read for a long time. Her Eve’s Other 
Children? are the Syrians in Brooklyn, 
tho we do make the acquaintance of 
those aliens, Tommee-oo-Breen and Ger- 
aldine, the Dutch baker lady’s daughter. 
But our interest centers chiefly in Nazi- 
leh, daughter of the East; her mother, 
Leila, and that wonderful baby, Antar ; 
and the quaint “Ameercan En’leesh,” 
shimmering with Oriental imagery and 
poetry, is a fascinating accompaniment. 
There are laughter and tears in those 
tales of the meeting of East and West. 
Sometimes we do not know whether to 
laugh or to cry when we read how Nazi- 
leh sought the “magic mare” to save the 
baby Antar from the bogey “fresh-air 
fun’”’; how she sold her “mashallah” 
beads that ward off the evil eye to cele- 
brate the coming of Antar’s first tooth; 
how Nejeez Baddour, with the gift of 
tongues, found the thing called Play. It 
is a book to read more than once, for it is 
born of the heart, not the head. 

Mr. David Graham Phillips apparently 
left several unpublished works. We 

1A WHISTLING WoMAN. By Robert Halifax. New 
York: F. A. Stokes Co. - ; ees, 

y Lucille Baldwin Ven 


2Eve’s OTHER CHILDREN. 
Slyke. New York: F. A. Stokes Co. $1. 
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wonder if they had not better been left 
in the desk, for a more unpleasant book 
of repulsive people we have seldom read 
than The Price She Paid.* New York 
in this book smells unclean, a city of 
men with “watering lips of desire’—a 
phrase we borrow from the author. The 
story told is that of a girl who makes a 
loveless marriage with a physically odi- 
ous wealthy man, leaves him, and strug- 
gles to achieve distinction as a singer. 
She is assisted by two. men, one giving 
her money, the other good advice, and 
there is not an ounce of humanity in 
either of them. There is the same shal- 
low psychology, the same lack of dis- 
crimination, the same bad taste, which 
characterize the author’s most popular 
works, 

It is a pleasure to note the wholesome- 
ness of an unassuming story by Edward 
Marshall, which, with no pretension to 
style, no dabbling in problems, yet has 
more human nature in it than half a 
dozen heavier novels. Bat* is an idyllic 
story of a young architect’s love for the 
granddaughter of a New York boarding- 
house keeper. When the grandmother 
dies he finds himself appointed guardian 
of the girl, and his manlike blundering 
and self-sufficiency lead him to cause his 
ward a good many heartbreaks before he 
sees things clearly. There are several 
other characters whose portrayal reveals 
powers of close observation. Decidedly 
a pleasant story without banal sentimen- 
tality. 

Chicago, Detective Burns and Peggy, 
little mother of waifs and proprietor of a 
news stand, are woven into the woof of 
The Penny Philanthropist, by Clara E. 
Laughlin. Irish Peggy is the philanthro- 
pist, giving her penny a day in charity, 
and devoting herself to helping others. 
Among those whom she aids is a young 
man, who gets entangled in a dynamite 
plot against a millionaire. Peggy is able 
to save him and to have that romance 
which has hitherto been denied to her. 
This is a good little story with a moral 
that is not too preachy, and should sell 
well at Christmas time. 





*Tue Price Sue Paiw. B 
New . Appleton & Co. 1.30. 

*Bat. By Edward Marshall. New York: G. W. 
Dillingham Co. $1. 

°Tuze Penny PHILANTHROPIST. 
lin New York: F. 


David Graham Phillips. 


By Clara F. Laugh- 
H. Revell Co. $x. 
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The Supreme Court and the Constitution. 
By Charles A. Beard. New York: The 
Macmillan Co. $1. 

Professor Beard has given us the fruits 
of a careful investigation into the ques- 
tion as to whether the “makers of the 
Constitution” intended the Supreme 
Court to possess the power of nullifying 
acts of Congress by declaring them un- 
constitutional. He has discovered that in 
one way Or another twenty-five members 
of the Constitutional Convention, includ- 
ing the vast majority of the leaders, com- 
mitted themselves to the principle of ju- 
dicial control of legislation or at least 
regarded it as embodied in the Constitu- 
tion. On the other side but five mem- 
bers can be quoted. Having thus estab- 
lished his thesis by direct evidence, Pro- 
fessor Beard analyzes the general nature 
of the Constitution and the class of men 
who framed it, and finds that, next to es- 
tablishing a strong central government, 
the chief aim of the convention was to 
protect property rights, endangered by 
radical legislatures in many of the lately 
freed colonies. His conclusion is not that 
the judiciary should retain thruout the 
future the powers first exercised under 
Chief Justice Marshall, but that the op- 
ponents of these powers “cannot rest 
their case on the intent of the eighteenth 
century statesmen who framed the Con- 
stitution.” For a brief and quite imper- 
personal piece of historical research the 
book is eminently readable and should 
find a wider audience than that of law- 
yers and historians alone, 

The Port of Hamburg. By Edwin J. Clapp. 
Pp. xiii, 220. New Haven: Yale Uni- 
versity Press. $1.50. 

Next to London, Hamburg is the chief 
center of sea-borne commerce in Europe. 
Mr. Clapp discusses all the factors which 
have contributed to its prosperity, such 
as port facilities, oversea lines, ship- 
builders and merchants, and the water- 
ways and railways which have tapped 
the hinterland. Numerous photographs 
and maps increase the effectiveness of 
the text. Mr. Clapp has written with a 
purpose. He believes that Hamburg of- 
fers to Americans important lessons, 
both as to the modernizing of ocean and 
lake terminals and as to the develop- 
ment, in connection with them, of river 
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transportation. “The equipment of the 
port and the use of that equipment have 
been made in circumstances similar to 
our own. Therefore a study of the port 
of Hamburg has more than the theoreti- 
cal interest which attaches to the con- 
struction and operation of any perfect 
thing.” No attempt is made to apply 
the lessons to American conditions; but 
such a careful investigation is bound to 
have influence whenever the time comes 
for formulating a program. If Ham- 
burg may be called “a perfect thing,” its 
high efficiency is due not only to natural 
advantages and the intensity of competi- 
tion between the five great ports which 
strive for the central European trade, 
but also to the energy which Germans 
are manifesting in every branch of com- 
mercial and industrial life. The history 
of Hamburg is significant of the inevita- 
ble expansion of German commerce at 
the expense of the English. For very 
good reasons Napoleon called Hamburg 
“that English city”; as late as 1869, six- 
ty per cent. of the registéred tonnage 
came from England, transshipment tak- 
ing place at London. But today the 
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“ACCORDING TO THE NEWSPAPERS HER EN- 
JAGEMENT TO SIR CHARLES WAS EXPECTED” 


One of C. D. Gibson’s illustrations for Mr. Chambers’s 
new novel 
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English middlemen have been largely 
thrown off; direct lines ply over all the 
seven seas. Of course, various influ- 
ences have helped to bring about this 
change and the consequent stimulation 
of German industry; and in describing 
them Mr. Clapp has presented an in- 
forming study of the means by which 
the empire has achieved its economic 
eminence. 


The Streets of Ascalon. By 
Chambers. New York: 
Co. $1.40. 

Mr. Chambers calls his annual mes- 
sage to New York society for the pres- 
ent year The Streets of Ascalon, and it 
is much above his average work. He 
takes a clear-eyed boy, just out of col- 
lege, and finds it unwholesome for him 
to become a boudoir pet, “always in some 
fat woman’s opera box or in some fat 
man’s yacht or coach,” just because he 
is so delectable a companion with his 
sunny nature, good heart, and a genius 
for friendship. We are glad that Mr. 
Chambers furnishes his hero with a few 
thoroly nice friends, as well as many un- 
worthy ones. A young widow, who had 
been disillusionized by two years of a 
most unhappy marriage, is the means of 
awakening him to his better and more 
ambitious self. Other characters crowd 
the pages and we get the sense of rush 
and hurry and of futile activity charac- 
teristic of the moving multitude in the 
streets of a modern Philistine city. 


Robert W. 
D. Appleton & 


Literary Notes 


.... There is nothing new in The Voice of 
_ the Garden by George W. Cable (Lane; $1). 
It is a collection of about 250 of the world’s 
choicest bits of verse and lyrical prose dealing 
with “the place of spiritual repose.” 


....Another book for the “tired business 
man,” that is, if he is interested in raising 
poultry. C. S. Valentine devotes over 400 
pages to the subject. If commuters follow the 
scientific methods they will not miss the 6:37. 
The Beginner in Poultry (Macmillan; $1.50). 


....Every one has always known how to 
play “blindman’s buff.” Mary Woodhouse 
gives the rules if you have forgotten them. 
Drawing-Room Games and Amusements may 
be of some help to a hostess, but only a few 
of the games are not already indelibly fixed in 
the mind of every child. (Dutton; 50 cents.) 
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...-A pageant of Pocahontas by Marget Ull- 
man is published by the Poet Lore Company, 
Boston. The ten characters are differentiated 
by the use of blank verse of varying meters 
which reads well, but we should reserve our 
opinion as to its practicability as a play until 
we have seen it staged. 


....One chapter, “The Anatomy of the 
Foot,” lifts William H. Dooley’s'A Manual of 
Shoemaking out of the class of most trade 
textbooks. The information contained in the 
other chapters could be gained, by any intelli- 
gent laborer, in six months’ factory experi- 
ence. The book, published by Little, Brown 
& Co, ($1.50), will be of interest to traveling 
salesmen who want information concerning the 
preparation of their goods. 


.-+-In Famous Houses and Literary Shrines 
of London A. St. John Adcock writes of the 
lodgings and mansions of the poets, essayists, 
painters and novelists of two centuries; also 
of Shakespeare’s London. The American vis- 
itor to London will find this a pleasantly ram- 
bling volume, full of suggestions; and it is 
equally a book for the library, There are 
sixteen portraits.and seventeen illustrations in 
line by Frederich Adcock. (Dutton; pp. 356; 
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....Mr. Mitchell Kennerley’s bookshop in 
Twenty-ninth street, just east of Fifth avenue, 
has been taken over by Messrs. D. C. Vaughan 
and L. J. Gomme, who plan to add to its of- 
ferings French books and old and rare books. 
“The Little Book-Shop Around the Corner” 
is known to discriminating New Yorkers as 
one of the few places where something like 
the old-world spirit of the trade persists; 
where the bibliophile is syre of finding good 
browsing, good service, and, as often as not, 
a good look at a good minor poet or two. 


....A more optimistic view of conditions 
and life in American colleges than has been 
common of late is given by Clayton Sedgwick 
Cooper in Why Go To College? (Century; 
$1.50). We should not recognize them as the 
same institutions so harshly condemned by the 
late Mr. Crane, of Chicago. Mr. Cooper finds 
the average undergraduate deeply religious, 
far more temperate than his predecessors and 
not too much given to athletics, Yet he sug- 
gests some deficiencies in our system, particu- 
larly the need of great teachers and inspiring 
personalities in the faculty. The volume is 
attractively illustrated with drawings and 
etchings. 


....4 Half Century Among the Siamese 
and the Lao. By Dr Daniel McGilvary. With 
illustrations. New York: Fleming H. Revell 
Co, $2. This interesting and _ instructive 
volume contains Dr. McGilvary’s life as a mis- 
sionary for half a century in the “land of 
white elephants.” The author tells of his self- 
sacrifice and strenuous service in saving the 
natives from such powers of darkness. as 
witchcraft, fever and famine by introducing 
quinine and vaccination among the people af- 
flicted by malaria and smallpox. Besides this, 
he founded educational institutions for little 
Siamese boys and giris. Dr. McGilvary un- 
derstands the Siamese and the Lao thru and 
thru, and his book records the true character 
of the people. 


....T he Birds of God, by Theron Brown. 
Decorated cloth, 12mo, 318 pages, colored il- 
lustrations. Boston: American Humane Edu- 
cation Society. $1. Here is what its compiler 
styles “a portfolio of anecdotes” showing “par- 
allels of man in the feathered creation.” He 
confesses that he does not know whether his 
anecdotes are true ot not, but declares that 
this does not much matter anyway—what he 
cares for is the “lesson.” The stories are, in 
fact, merely a lot of unverified clippings from 
Sunday school journals and newspaper cor- 
ners, nine-tenth$ of them absurdly. erroneous 
in fact and foolish in sentiment, and the 
other tenth doubtful or badly exprest. Yet 
this mess is offered as “materials” for teach- 
ers and preachers, who are expected to base 
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messages alleged to be of divine truth upon 
tales about birds (no more peculiarly God’s 
creatures, by the way, than spiders or croco- 
diles) which the smallest critical intelligence 
would reject 


...-From Paris comes the second volume of 
Ferdinand Brunetiére’s Histoire de la Littéra- 
ture Francaise Classique, treating of the sev- 
enteenth century (Ch. Delagrave; pp. 652; 7 
francs 50). The ‘first volume—De Marot 4 
Montaigne—appeared several years ago: soon 
after the death of the great critic. Now, the 
seventeenth century was, peculiarly, Brune- 
tiére’s own; and tho his history of its lit- 
erature was left uncompleted, we are glad that 
one of his pupils, M. Chérel, has, from Bru- 
netiére’s outlines, and from the notes of stu- 
dents of the Ecole normale supérieure, pre- 
pared what is (in M. Doumic’s Words) a work 
that contains all the materials, at least, and 
faithfully reproduces the general lines of the 
monument which the master planned. At 
least one more volume is projected by the 
publishers. 


..It is a tragedy of letters that Brunetiére 
did not live to execute for himself the work 
in which his friends and pupils have collabo- 
rated in this Dix-Septiéme Siécle. Here he 
found that principle of authority which, in his 
philosophy, was the essential; here he found 
his own style. But it is remarkable that a 
work performed under the conditions of the 
one before us should have proved so excellent 
as is this: which bears witness in a high de- 
gree to Brunetiére the teacher, The method 
applied to the century of Louis XIV is pre- 
cisely that used by the “naturalistic” critic in 
other fields. © Evolution—objectivity—erudi- 
tion: here are the key words. It is Pascal 
whom Brunetiére considers the greatest sev- 
enteenth century name—tho Racine is of 
course the most perfect in form of all the 
writers of his century. Why is this volume 
not indexed? Doubtless we must await the 
final volume of the work for that essential 
conveniena. 


..Brunetiére is himself the subject of a 
telling paragraph in Georges Pellisier’s new 
essay in criticism, Le Réalisme du Romantisme 


(Paris: 
Taine,” 


Hachette; 3 francs 50). 
writes M. Pellisier, 


“Ferdinand Brunetiére, anxious to apply a method 
in accord with recent progress in the natural sciences. 
wished to be a disciple of Darwin and Haeckel. How- 
ever, by the characteristic traits of his mind he be- 
longed to the same family as Taine; he, too, is a 
doctrinaire. Besides, when he set up his evolutionary 
method, his doctrine was already long established; 
assuredly it is rooted in reason (being essentially 
classical): reason that is universal and eternal. ‘ 
His method is not itself ‘realistic.’ From the 
moment he practises it, it leads toward ab- 
straction.” 


“After 
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si “THERE'S one thing I want to see while I am 
in Europe.” “And that is! ?”’ “The Hungarian 
goulash in session.”—Washington Herald. 


SomE people gaze 
On pretty view, 
And then exclaim: 
“How ‘pictures-que’ !” 
—Brooklyn Life. 


Iowa Tenn. to my Cousin Cal. 
I'll Pa. it as soon as I Kan. 

Del. Johnsing (Col.) I owe for the Wash, 
And Mo. to the cook, Miss. Anne! 


Ohio high do the prices fly! 
And interest has Ariz. 

And I can’t be Ga. for the bills I must Pa. 
O. La. but ’tis sad, I Wis. ! 


lf I could find a man I could Conn. 
I’d Pa. the family Md., 

But I’ve tried the loan agents o'er and Ore. 
And I meet with a cold N, C. 


O. Iowa Tenn. that I never Kan. Pa., 
And the V a. friend wants must go by; 
I’ll never Mo. Pa. the Maine Mass. of my 
debts, 
But Ala. man Kan. do is (t)R. I.! 
—Lippincott. 


Sir--Why not use your valuable Finial of 
Public Utility to put third party applicants 
thru their entrance exams? As, for instance: 

(a) Define the irritative and neverendum, 

(b) Do you believe in direct primaries, or 
do you think the women should propose? 

(c) What is the difference between a Re- 
publican ? 

(d) Do you prefer Theodore Roosevelt or 
moving pictures? 

(e) Which is the harder on the eyes? 

(f) Who would you rather be: 1. If you 
were President Taft? 2. It the high cost of 
living would let you? 

(g) Suppose you were putting on your 
shoes, and you got one foot up and found you 
had the wrong shoe for it, would you put up 
the other foot? Or reach the other shoe? Or 
both? 

This last is a Munsterberg test for political 
defectives. The answer indicates the degree 
of the applicant’s progressivism. Try it your- 
self.—New York Mail. 


Heeatsasthoeachminutewerehislast, 
Hegulpshiscoffeebeansandpie. 

Infrantichastetocatchhistrain, 
Heboltshisfoodbothwetanddry. 


Hegrabsasandwichmadeofhalfcookedham 
Heswallowsbeerallfrothandbubble, 
And then he wonders how, in after years, 
He 
ever 
had 
contracted 
stomach 
trouble. 
—Satire, 
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Indian Summer 


INDIAN summer used to be an after- 
thought, a little kodak glimpse of June; 
it is now a compensation for the genu- 
ine summer. April has a habit of im- 
pinging on May, and frequently on 
June, leaving July and August doubly 
hot, as if they were doubled over on 
each other. September and October are 
the only really comfortable parts of the 
year, and they are not unfretted by 
frosts. Indeed Indian summer has be- 
come a necessity, a compensation for 
the June which used to be. Crowded 
out of the middle of the year it is 
dropped into November. 

If one could only know just when 
Indian summer is come, it should be- 
come a national jubilee; a two weeks’ 
festival, and Thanksgiving Day might 
be placed just at the end of it. But it 
has a habit of coming when it pleases, 
and lasting, one never knows just how 
long. 

Indian summer is pretty sure to find 
a lot of corn to husk, and somé of the 
best apples still hanging on the trees. 
We will leave the Winesaps and Seek- 
no-furthers, until the last, and that is 


to make sure that the flavor has got into 
them. That is the trick with some 
apples, that they are picked too early 
and have not quite enough sunshine in 
them. Wait fof these Indian summer 
days. about the first of November, and 
the work will be done; but do not wait 
for the very last day. 

For sure as the zodiac there will be a 
sudden snap-off, and it will come after 
a luscious day, where there have been 
belated sweet peas in blossom ard 
string-beans for dinner. The cars that 
roll in from the west will have snow on 
the roofs, and the black sky will spread 
over from the north and a howl will 
rend the peace, for winter is coming. 

If you have a little forethought to 
throw down a few poles of beans in 
October, and to cover a plat of nastur- 
tiums, you can have fresh flowers and 
fresh vegetables, and so the summer 
conceit will be complete. Kick aside the 
grass under your Seckel trees, and you 
will find enough of the delicious little 
pears to fill your pockets. Grand Duke 
plums are still purpling on the limbs, and 
as rich as the Fellenburgs of October. 
Possibly a few belated strawberries can 
be found in the garden rows. 


Do not fail to get into the beechwoods 
just now for an afternoon, if indeed a 
few beech trees still remain near you, 
and smell the wonderful brown leaves. 
Perhaps you are not yet too old to enjoy 
picking up beechnuts while the squirrels 
scold and would drive you away. The 
editor prefers to kick his feet thru the 
dry leaves, or throw himself into a pile 
on the bank of a brook. 

Ah, that dear old brook; it has been 
going on in this way ever since we were 
boys and girls that jumped over it when 
we went blackberrying. It still has the 
same pleasant ways of laughing and 
gurgling and carrying leaves down from 
the wood lot into the meadows. Where 
did it get its water; where did it learn 
its songs; and when will it ever get tired 
enough to:stop? What a blessed thing it 
is that Nature never gets tired. It has 
gone thru the same old round—a moving 
picture show-——these hundreds of thou- 
sands of years, and will go on much the 
same after we are gone. But the won- 
der of it is the variety she manages to 
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work in year by year. Dear old folk! 
she seems to be saying; my sixty and 
seventy year old children! I have you 
always in mind. I never made two 
Indian summers alike. There is always 
the unexpected, and I do not forget that, 
as you get older, you will want all the 
more “something else.” 


It is this craving for change that fits 
us so well to the world we occupy. The 
father comes in saying, “The Burgamot 
pears lack flavor this year, mother,” and 
she answers, “We should have thinned 
them when half grown.” “To be sure, 
little mother, and next time we will not 
forget.” Now with bags over our shoul- 
ders we search for butternuts; but the 
squirrels laugh at us, from their holes 
half way up the trees. Yes, yes, there 
are no butternuts this year. That is why 
they will be so good next year. That is 
the way of it. Nature knows how to 
manage it, and while she gives us 
enough, she never gives us the same 
basketful. 

There is nothing like it, this Indian 
summer. It is all other good times 
crowded into one. It is not exactly 
May, for May was all going ahead, a 
restless month, of growth, and then more 
growth. Nor is it quite June, when the 
berries and roses set the tune. Nor is it 
July and August, when the quiet fields 
smiled with golden wheat, and the corn 
grew all night for fear it would not be 
ripe in time. The hard work is over 
with. There is the smile of May, and 
the warmth of June, and the sweet peace 
of August. Nature moves quietly about 
with a notebook, to sum it all up. Wild 
grapes hang. from the elms, and the 
huskers have stained their mouths, while 
they toss the ears into golden piles. 


Oriental Worship of the Dead 


Tue death of Mutsuhito, Emperor of 
Japan, and the almost divine honors giv- 
en him at his burial, call attention to the 
nature of that worship of ancestors, and 
particularly of Confucius among the 
Chinese, and of the Emperors of Japan, 
which constitutes so large a part of 
Oriental religion. There was nothing 
like it among the ancient Hebrews, while 
in Egypt the worship of Osiris had 
much of this nature; and among the old 
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Babylonians a great king was soon after 
his death given divine honor. Equally 
the designation divus was given to de- 
ceased Roman Emperors, and some of 
them hastened to anticipate that distinc- 
tion during life. It has been a serious 
question with the native Christians of 
China how far it is right for them to 
join in the required adoration of the 
spirit of Confucius, and with those of 
Japan as to the worship of the deceased 
Emperors. Is it a real worship of 
prayer, such as should be given to God 
only, or is it such as Catholics give to 
saints, or is it only such as we ask our 
children to give when they salute the 
flag? The services‘in honor of Mutsu- 
hito may shed some light. 

The Japanese papers give us the pray- 
ers read on the occasion of the state 
funeral of the Emperor. We have al- 
ready quoted the dirges sung, and we 
now give the prayers. 

-The officer in general charge of the 
services offered this prayer, at least that 
is what he called it: 


“T, Takatsukasa Hiromichi, of the Second 
Senior Grade, Third Order of Merit, Chief 
Ritualist, with awe and reverence offer a 
prayer in the presence of His August Majesty, 
the Meiji Tenno, whose mortal remains now 
rest for a brief space in this Hall. 

“His Majesty’s glory shines both inside and 
outside the realm to the furthest extremities 
of the globe. His Majesty’s people have en- 
joyed his fathomless benevolences and wished 
for the endless continuance of his reign, but 
His Majesty was suddenly taken by illness and 
ascended to the Heavens, whereupon the 
whole country was thrown into an abyss of 
wonderment, sorrow and grief. Especially 
great was the grief that overwhelmed the Im- 
perial Palace, where the mourning continued 
day and night. Deep homage was paid to the 
late Emperor during the lying in state, and 
there being nothing more to be done in the 
present world, on this very day the funeral 
ceremony has been performed preparatory to 
burying the remains deep and secure in the 
adamantine rocks of Momoyama in Fushimi, 
Yamashiro, 

“For that purpose His Imperial Majesty 
stands here in this Ceremonial Hall and per- 
sonally prays with offerings of silk brocades 
and food and sake and sundry other things. 
Let the spirit of His departed Majesty hearken 
in peace and gratification to this prayer, that 
His Majesty may start on his long journey 
without mishap.” 


This is not exactly what we would call 
a prayer. It is rather a histérical state- 
ment, with the expression of the most 
profound honor in which the late Em- 
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peror was held, and the hope that his 
spirit will hear and accept these dutiful 
expressions of respect. Now let us 
hear the more important “prayer” of his 
son, the new Emperor : 

“T, the Emperor Hirohito, reverently declare 
in the presence of His Majesty, my late father, 
that since his accession to the Heavens, day 
and night | have had his gentle features in 
mind. I have made offerings and worshipped 
in the Death Chamber and in the Chamber of 
Lying in State for forty days to no avail, and 
have now come to this place escorting the 
funeral car previous to burying the remains at 
Momoyama. 

“When his late Majesty departed, the whole 
people, high and low, prayed to the Heavens 
and Earth, and now that the funeral is to be 
performed the whole nation is sunk in deep 
sorrow—a manifestation of the nation’s loyal 
feeling engendered by His Majesty’s benefi- 
cent rule. When I think of these things I 
am sunk in still deeper sorrow.” 

There is in all this nothing that we 
should call prayer, in the sense of peti- 
tion for aid or comfort, or future guid- 
ance or benefit. But there is the men- 
tion of prayers by the whole people to 
the Heavens and Earth, following the 
Emperor’s death, but whether of adora- 
tion or petition we are not told. 

It would seem that the “worship,” or 
whatever it might be called, of the Jap- 
anese Emperor can, at least in the pres- 
ent case, be interpreted easily as having 
in it nothing pagan or inconsistent with 
Christian faith. At the same time it is 
certain that the revolution of thought 
which has taken place in Japan during 
the reign of the late Emperor has tended 
to modify the deification of Emperors 
past and present; and the language of 
these “prayers” may be affected by such 
change. We do not see why the foreign 
Christian princes and Secretary Knox, 
who attended the funeral, could not have 
consistently and worshipfully taken part 
as Christians in the ceremonies. This 
is a subject of very great importance to 
the young Christian Church in Japan, 
and still more to the Christian schools 
in China, where the periodical “worship” 
of Confucius is required. While this is 
commanded, the teachings of Confucius 
and of the classics generally are now 
generally dropt in the schools, and the 
bowings before his image will be made 
more and more perfunctory. The new 
China, like the new Japan, will discard 
the old religions. The danger is that 
they will be atheistic. 
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Sweetness and Light 


It is a great satisfaction to recognize 
efforts to promote the welfare of the 
men who do the hard work of the world, 
even tho those efforts may seem to be a 
sort of refined selfishness intended to in- 
crease the efficiency of labor for the ulti- 
mate advantage of capital. A bright ex- 
ample of social regard for workers is 
seen in the Territory of Hawaii, on one 
sugar plantation at least. It is said that 
that industry, which produces 550,000 
tons of sugar annually, is permeated by 
the wise and humane spirit diffused 
thruout the islands by the early mission- 
aries, but modern scientific social en- 
deavor is far from being universal even 
there. Apparently there is no reason, 
except the lack of such a spirit, why all 
the sugar plantations should not be con- 
ducted on the lines of this model one on 
the surf-beaten shores of Oahu. 

A tract of 3,000 acres, 2,500 of it in 
sugar cane, gives ample opportunity, 
among the six or seven hundred employ- 
ees of ten different nationalities, to carry 
on sociological experiments in connec- 
tion with the process of sugar-making : 
the diffusion of light along with the 
production of sweetness. So far as pos- 
sible, the laborers are married when em- 
ployed. Thus, with about 150 Japanese 
men there are 110 Japanese women in 
the field. Each nationality has its own 
camp, the unmarried men in barracks, 
the married couples each in a little house 
of two or three rooms, with ample space 
for a garden, where the generous climate 
gives them flowers and vegetables in 
profusion in return for modest exertion. 

Six days in the week a well-ordered 
créche receives, bathes and feeds the 
little children whose mothers share the 
lighter labors of the field with their hus- 
bands. Well cared for, the babies, after 
a joyous day, return to their mothers at 
night to be welcomed with unfeigned 
happiness after the hours of separation. 
For the older children there are excel- 
lent day schools, best and most impor- 
tant of all, an agricultural department 
where for the four morning hours they 
are trained in such work as their parents 
are doing and which promises most for 
their own future, an independent rural 
life. To encourage the children, they 
are not only taught the secrets of raising 
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sugar cane and other growing things, to 
fight insect pests and weeds, to raise 
iowls and other creatures, but as fast as 
they prove their efficiency by doing 
things well, they are paid a small sum of 
money. This school is comparatively 
recent, but it has already proved that the 
ability to use the hands helps to develop 
the ability to use books and the subjects 
connected therewith more intelligently 
and seriously. 

For the girls and women there is in- 
struction in branches essentially femi- 
nine—cooking, needlework, the care of 
the family and the home. The men and 
boys have athletic clubs, games, reading 
rooms and similar provision for leisure 
hours, which come to them in spite of 
their constant occupation in the beautiful 
sugarcane fieids. 

In case of sickness there is an admir- 
ably equipt hospital, with the best modern 
appliances and skilled physicians, where 
without money and without price the in- 
jured or ill workman or woman may be 
cared for wisely and tenderly. The cost 
of all these things is large, undoubtedly, 
but after all, why should not employers 
consider that educational expenses are 
as justifiable as charges for machinery? 
Is moral machinery less necessary and 
valuable than that of steel and concrete? 
Why spend tens of thousands of dollars 
for irrigation of the cane and leave the 
minds and hearts of the men who do the 
work as barren and dry as the unwa- 
tered volcanic soil? These are the ques- 
tions that the sugar planters themselves 
are beginning to ask. It seems a good 
omen to those who still remember the 
old sugar plantation days of the South, 
and the time when the chief beauty of 
the waving cane brakes was that they 
afforded such safe hiding places for the 
harassed slaves. Compare their chances 
for life and freedom with those of the 
worker in Oahu! 

What is the result thus far of this one 
experiment? In the first place, there is 
more continuity of service—hence more 
efficiency. The man who has his family, 
his little home, his bit of ground, the 
chance for his children to learn some- 
thing useful, is far less restless than the 
ordinary laborer. On this particular 
plantation are men who have been work- 
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ing there eighteen years, an almost un- 
heard of time in a semi-tropical climate. 

Even more important is the harmony 
that exists. That ten nationalities, who 
in many sections sadly ruffle each other, 
jealous of supposed preferences, should 
live together in peace is a striking fact. 
It is because they are treated with equal 
courtesy” asd ice. It is evident to 
them that thetanager, while never los- 
ing his sense of responsibility to the con- 


cern which is raising sugar, feels an . 
even greater ‘responsibility for the 
human element that enters into its 


manufactory. The manager himself has 
found that these people must be treated 
as individuals. The mistake is too often 
made of dumping laborers into a com- 
mon pot and expecting good results. 
Each man, he declares, must be treated 
as an individual, with absolute justice 
and truth. If an ignorant workman 
thinks he has a grievance and can come 
to his “boss,” knowing that he will find 
a willing ear to listen to his tale of wo, 
and that he will be kindly and justly 
treated, the grievance dissolves almost in 
the telling. The man is suddenly im- 
prest with the idea that the boss looks 
on him as a free individual and not as a 
slave. He is not encouraged by any dole 
of false charity; he is not encouraged to 
malinger, but he learns to realize that if 
he does his work well he is worthy of his 
hire, and that something besides money 
is included in his “hire”; a chance to be 
a man as well as a “hand.” 

The religious life of this complex 
community is not neglected. A Buddhist 
temple, furnished complete from Japan, 
a Roman Catholic chapel and a little 
Protestant meeting house, minister to the 
different races and creeds, thru the aid 
of sympathetic priests and clergymen, 
the results of which must be helpful. 

As for the agricultural school, it will 
take some years yet to demonstrate its 
full value, but already it is easy to 
prophesy that five years hence the boys 
and girls now attending it will have 
proved that in learning how to till the 
soil they have acquired an education that 
“stimulates the imagination, trains the 
hand and eye, increases self-respect and 
enhances the market value of their own 
labor,” 
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The Way of Syndicalism 


WE have in a previous issue described 
‘the principles of Syndicalism as it is pro- 
claimed ; we propose here to give briefly 
its theory and practice in this country as 
we learn it from its unabashed teachers. 
We depend on “Syndicalism,” a lurid red 
pamphlet by Earl C. Ford and William 
Z. Foster, secretary of the Syndicalist 
League of North America, and the /nter- 
nationalist Socialist Review, which rep- 
resents the International Workers of the 
World, known as I. W. W., who are 
frankly Syndicalists, and who have made 
the late trouble in Lawrence, led by Mr. 
Haywood: We notice that the cover of 
this review is of pure, innocent white ex- 
cept as Candidate Debs’s face fills it, 
while the new Catholic anti-socialist mag- 
azine, The Common Cause, is of the most 
blazing Anarchist red. We give quota- 
tions from “Syndicalism.” This of 
scabs: 

“A poverty-stricken workingman, in his pre- 
dicament, can do anything save scab. He may 
beg, borrow, steal, starve, or commit suicide, 
and still retain the friendship and esteem of 
his fellow workers; but let him take the place 
of a striker and he immediately outlaws him- 
self. He becomes so much vermin, to be 
ruthlessly exterminated.” 

That means murder. We are told ap- 
provingly of the French Syndicalists: 
“They literally hunt scabs as they do wild 
animals.” Compared with this Syndical- 
ism’s other weapon, sabotage, is inno- 
cent, but sabotage is claimed to be the 
more effective and the less dangerous. 
The workman who uses it does not 
strike; he simply remains at work to do 
all the hurt he can by spoiling the prod- 
ucts and injuring machinery. Says an 
authority of the Syndicalist: 

“He allows no consideration of ‘legality,’ 
‘religion,’ ‘patriotism, ‘honor,’ ‘duty,’ etc., to 
stand in the way of his adoption of cffective 
tactics.” 

The end justifies the means, 

Mr. Foster tells us that since its or- 
ganization in 1905 the I. W. W. “has 
progressed far toward Syndicalism by 
the rejection of political action and the 
adoption of ‘direct action’ tactics”; that 
is, of violence and sabotage. Every one 
knows that this is a fact; and the ques- 
tion is whether Syndicalism will capture 
the labor movement generally in the 
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United States, and the Socialist party, as 
in France. 

Now we return to the /nternational 
Socialist Review. Observe that it is So- 
cialist—it supports Debs for President. 
It is also thé organ of the I. W. W., as 
its name /nternational indicates. Also it 
will be discovered that it is thoroly Syn- 
dicalist. William D. Haywood is one of 
its associate editors, 

The leading article in the October 
number is by Edward D. Kintzler, So- 


cialist candidate for State Auditor of 


West Virginia, and it tells the story of 
the present coal strike. The mines had 
been patrolled by “mine guards,” who 
are held in the greatest abhorrence, and 
described as “assassins, brutes in human 
guise, traitors, rapists, the lowest form 
of man.” The miners wanted a good 
chance to kill them. The story is glee- 
fully narrated. They secured guns, am- 
bushed the guard house by night, started 
loaded coal cars down an incline. We 
quote: 

“This was the signal for the battle. A few 
of the mine guards who rushed out to learn 
the cause of the damage moistened the dusty 
platform with their blood. Any light was the 
target for the miners who had gone behind 
boulders and trees on the hillside where they 
wer comparatively safe while shooting.” 

The battle raged two days, till the 
Governor sent the militia. There is trou- 
ble brewing in the November election. 
S. W. Houston, secretary of the Socialist 
party, is candidate for prosecuting attor- 
ney in Kanawha County. We quote fur- 
ther: 

“Watchers will be stationed at the polls. 
If any treachery is detected a signal will 
bring an armed force of miners to demand 
their rights in no uncertain terms. They are 
prepared to carry the election and secure the 
political powers of the county in which the 
State capital is situated.” 

William S. Towne tells the story of a 
sudden street car strike in Duluth: 

“Cars were derailed, scabs were shown the 
error of their ways, and the fear of God was 
put in their hearts. . . This strike, mark. you, 
may be won, not by strikers, but by the ‘direct 
action’ of 5,000 sympathizers.” 

That is, the strikers will themselves 
keep quiet, and their sympathizers will 
attend to the violence. 

It is of no use for us to cover our eyes 
and go it blind, wilfully refusing to see 
the glaring facts. There is—and it is 
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our business to know it—a faction in fed- 
erated labor that is trying with an eager 
passion, which would be religious if it 
were not demoniac, to capture all feder- 
ated labor and all Socialism to the meth- 
ods of merciless violence, murder and 
ruin, with the purpose of overthrowing 
and then usurping all government. It 
will not do it by peaceful tactics, educa- 
tional or political, but by “direct action,” 
allowing “no consideration of legality, 
religion, patriotism, duty, to stand in the 
way of the adoption of effective tactics.” 
It blankly defends and practises what we 
hang people for. Murderers are its mar- 
tyrs. Men who refuse to go on strike, 
or who take the place of strikers, are 
“vermin,” to be “exterminated.” This is 
not anarchism, but worse than anarch- 
ism. It is the reign of terror in place of 
the reign of law. It is not the rule of 
the people, but of the “militant minor- 
itv,” the aristocracy of assassins. It is 
trying, really hoping, to capture labor. 
But we do not believe this possible. The 
great body of federated labor hates Syn- 
dicalism. If one wants to be happily as- 
sured of this let him read the reports of 
the demonstration against the I. W. W. 
and its Syndicalistic tactics at Lawrence 
on Columbus Day, when 25,000 marched 
in line thru the streets, each carrying the 
United States flag, while scarce 500 at- 
tended the rival Socialist—there a Syn- 
dicalist—I. W. W. picnic. 


The Four Kingdoms 


Tue Balkan states have stolen a march 
on the Powers by getting up a concert of 
their own and mobilizing against their 
common foe. The outside world is sur- 
prised and puzzled; surprised that the 
four rival and discordant kingdoms 
should have been able to come to an 
agreement so suddenly and secretly ; puz- 
zled to comprehend how far that agree- 
ment extends. Is the quadruple combine 
an alliance, entente, federation, confeder- 
ation, pool, gentlemen’s understanding, 
trust, holding company or some other 
sort of arrangement new to political and 
financial circles? Was the gun fired by 
Prince Peter of Montenegro at the Turk- 
ish. fort on Mount Planinitza at 5 o’clock 
Wednesday morning, October 9, part of 
the prearranged program of the attack 
on Turkey? Or did Montenegro precipi- 
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tate the conflict by acting on her own ini- 
tiative? Or did King Victor Emmanuel 
of Italy instigate his father-in-law, King 
Nicholas, to the attack in order to force 
Turkey to consent to the cession of Trip- 
oli? Perhaps we shall know next week. 
Perhaps the secret will be kept until some 
youthful aspirant for a Ph. D. in history 
digs it out of chancellery letter files fifty 
years from now and publishes to an in- 
different world at his own expense the 
information that any newspaper, capital- 
ist or foreign secretary would now give 
a fortune to know. 

It is easy to see why the four kingdoms 
should be willing to make a simultaneous 
raid upon the Ottoman Empire, but hard 
to understand how they could have come 
to an agreement as to the division of the 
spoils in case of success. The cause of 
their present harmony must later, it 
seems, become a reason for their discord. 
They all want to free Macedonia—and 
annex it. What is more, they all can 
establish their several claims to it, in the 
customary way, by an appeal to history. 

Let us consider first the dominant part- 
ner in the new Balkan firm, Bulgaria. 
The schools established by the Bulgarian 
Government since its independence in 
1838 have been assiduously cultivating 
the spirit of patriotism and imperialism. 
Since Macedonia by definition belongs to 
Bulgaria, all its ancient glories belong 
also to Bulgaria. This is what the boy 
Bulgar reads in his history book: 

“The most celebrated sovereigns of Bulga- 
rian nationality in- antiquity were the Czar 
Philip and the Czar Alexander the Great. 
These, after having conquered the whole of 
the Greek territories, extended the Bulgarian 
empire as far as India.” 

Whether the present Czar Ferdinand, 
self-styled so since October 5, 1908, 
aspires to Persia and Egypt by virtue of 
his inheritance from his illustrious predce- 
cessor, the great Czar Alexander, does 
not yet appear, but he doubtless has am- 
bitions, even hopes, of extending the 
kingdom at least to the limits allcwed to 
it by Russia_after the conquest of Tur- 
key. According to the treaty of San 
Stefano before it was revised by the Con- 
gress of Berlin, the principality of Bul- 
garia reached from the Danube to the 
fEgean, including most of Macedonia, 
and leaving to Turkey two detached ter- 
ritories, Albania to the west and the Con- 
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stantinople country to the east. This in- 
deed was not so great as the Bulgarian 
kingdom at the time of the First Cru- 
sade, for then it reached to the Adriatic. 

But in 1885, the last time when young 
Bulgaria attempted to expand to the lim- 
its of Old Bulgaria, it was attacked by 
Servia, which also has aspirations in the 
same direction, The Servians were 
promptly defeated, and the Bulgarian 
army was well on its way to Belgrade 
when it was stopped by Austria with the 
command: “As you were!” Now the 
imperialistic dreams of Servia revert to 
the fourteenth century, when Stephen 
Dushan ruled over an empire stretching 
from the Danube to the Gulf of Corinth 
and from the Adriatic to the A°gean Sea, 
embracing Bosnia, Albania and Mace- 
donia. But on the fatal field of Kossovo 
in 1389 the Servians were overcome by 
the Turks and remained in subservience 
for five hundred years until Black 
George, the cowboy, rose and freed his 
country from the Moslem yoke. Peter 
Karageorgevich, now King of Servia, is 
the grandson of Black George. 

But tho the Servian empire fell, not 
all the Servians were conquered. One 
band of patriots took shelter in the dense 
forests of the Black Mountains. There 
they defied the Turk in the hight of his 
power and now in the days of his de- 
cline they return to the valleys for their 
revenge. The Montenegrins are begin- 
ning to adopt the conventionalized cloth- 

‘ing of the civilized world, but there is 
one part of their picturesque national 
costume that they refuse to discard, their 
caps of red cloth, encircled by a black 
band and adorned with five gold stripes ; 
red for Kossovo, black in mourning for 
lost Servia, the gold stripes for the five 
centuries during which they alone of all 
the Balkan peoples have maintained their 
independence. It is poetic justice that 
this saved remnant should lead in this 
war for the liberation of those that sti!l 
remain under Ottoman domination. 


Variations in Temperature 


One of the most interesting biological 
facts in human phenomena is the main- 
tenance of the bodily temperature at a 
definite level in spite of external condi- 
tions. In the summer time, with the 
average temperature above 70° F., but 
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with many days on which, in tropical cli- 
mates at least, it rises even above 100°, 
the human temperature remains at an 
average of 98.4. In the winter time, with 
the average external temperature well 
below 50°, and with many days in se- 
verer climates below zero, human tem- 
perature is maintained at the same 98.4° 
with but slight cyclic daily variations. 
Whether it be in Central Africa, under a 
direct sun of 120°, or at the North Pole, 
with the mercury in the thermometer 
frozen and the temperature perhaps 70° 
below zero, there is no variation in hu- 
man temperature unless there is some 
serious illness at work. Fever runs the 
temperature up, collapse runs the tem- 
perature down, but there is a definite 
tendency in each case for restoration to 
the normal, and if health is recovered 
that is what actually happens. 

Almost needless to say, such a main- 
tenance of a definite temperature in spite 
of conditions that would seem surely 
bound to disturb it can only be secured 
by the nicest kind of adjustment of the 
mechanisms of heat accumulation and 
heat dissypation. Nearly always nature 
must make arrangements for heat accu- 
mulation, for the external temperature is 
generally below that of the normal level 
of human temperature. On the other 
hand, those external conditions may go 
very miuch above normal human temper- 
ature without producing serious results. 
Men can work, for instance, in a glass 
foundry or in steel mills at a temperature 
for hours around 120°. The stokers in a 
large steamer may work for hours at 
even 130° to 140°. The evaporation of 
perspiration brings down their body tem- 
perature so that it does not rise above 
normal in spite of these untoward exter- 
nal conditions. Men have been able to 
remain for a considerable period in ovens 
with theheat above even 200°, where meat 
might be cooked and baking done, and 
vet their temperatures not rise, provided 
their heat dissipation was good. Under 
such circumstances they could not touch 
any metal or solid object of any kind 
without being burned yet their tempera- 
ture did not rise materially above the 
normal, 

In spite of this definite power to main- 
tain temperature at an even level it has 
been found that living in a_ perfectly 
equable temperature. is not conducive to 
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the health of man. It might be expected 
that, if conditions could be found in 
which there were but very slight varia- 
tions of temperature from season to sea- 
son and from time to time during the 
day, they would be particularly benefi- 
cial to man and enable him to store up 
much more energy to apply to other 
things, since it did not have to be 
consumed in the regulation of tempera- 
ture. Like so many other things that 
seem at first sight beneficial, any such 
equability of temperature in living con- 
ditions rather weakens than strength- 
ens man, and. above all, fails to supply 
him with extra energy. The climatic 
ideal would seem to be to live at a tem- 
perature of about 98°, so as to be under 
the necessity of consuming very little 
heat-giving material or using up calories 
simply .in maintaining the temperature. 
As ‘every one knows, that temperature 
would be almost absolutely fatal to con- 
tinuous effort of any kind, and as a rule 
we do not expect accomplishment from 
men who live under such conditions— 
and we do not get it—unless they have 
accumulated incentive while living in a 
more stimulating climate. 

Even for the ailing it has been found 
that a perfectly equable climate is not 
conducive to the regaining of health. 
Lauder Brunton in England called at- 
tention to the fact that no climate with 
an average variation during each day of 
less than 30° seems to be beneficial for 
consumption. The stimulus of such- 
variation seems to be the best possible 
tonic for patients, or at least in its ab- 
sence they do not get on nearly so well 
and curative reactions are not nearly so 
likely ‘to be awakened. They may have 
fewer symptoms for a time in the more 
equable climate, but recovery does not 
take place or is delayed, and, above all, 
that gain in appetite and weight which is 
so important for the tuberculous does not 
take place. Indeed, it is often said now 
that, while elevation is good for con- 
sumptives, the reason why it is so favor- 
able is not entirely the rarefaction of the 
air and the consequent deeper breathing 
required, which brings all the lungs into 
play, but there are other very important 
factors. Mountain climates are usually 
dryer and consequently there is less irri- 
tation of the lungs by damp air; they are 
always less dusty and therefore less try- 


South. 
\dweller in the ruder clime, where large 
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ing in this way; but more important than 
any of these is the daily variation of tem- 
perature, which is always marked in 
mountainous countries and sometimes 
runs above 40° of difference during the 
twenty-four -hours. This is the tonic 
stimulant of altitudes which proves so 
beneficial to so many tuberculous pa- 
tients. — 

What is good for the ailing is even 
better for the well. In recent years this 
principle of therapeusis has come to be 
recognized very generally. It was thru 
the benefit obtained by the tuberculous 
that we learned the value of outdoor 
sleeping and of the maintenance of 
weight for hight and of many other 
maxims of health. From its effect on 
them we learn the value of variations of 
temperature as stimulants to natural 
processes and to human vitality. There 
is a definite feeling on the part of a great 
many people that our climate, with its 
large variations, cannot be particularly 
favorable to health. Many people envy 
the good fortune that some few enjoy of 
being able to live in an equable climate 
in the Southwest, or of being able to 
escape the rigors of the winter in the 
It is probable, however, that the 


Variations of temperature occur, gets 
more out of life, and, above all, develops 
more energy for work and more resist- 
ive vitality for health than those who live 
under more equable conditions. There is 
some consolation in this thought, at least 
for those of us whose conditions of life 
require that our work shall be done in this 
disturbed Eastern climate of what is 
called the Temperate Zone, tho so many 
of us are likely to find it intemperate in 
its variability. 


Caloric 


THERE are cyeles of fashion in the 
forms of thought as well as in the forms 
of furniture and dress. Just as the 
housewife rummages the garret to find 
old clocks and spinning-wheels for her 
parlor, and put trails and paniers on her 
new dress after having long rejoiced in 
the freedom of iight, short skirts, so the 
man of science often returns to the ideas 
of a former generation and furbishes up 
antiquated and discarded hypotheses to 
use in his latest laboratory. Whatever 
may be said of the fashions in furniture 
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and dress, there is usually a good reason 
in the case of science for this reversion 
to an earlier mode of thinking, and this 
is because the later conception, tho it 
may be better than the old, is found like- 
wise to fall short of the perfect require- 
ment of telling “the truth, the whole 
truth and nothing but the truth” about 
the phenomena it is designed to explain. 
When this is realized the mind reverts to 
the older notion and it is sometimes 
found that this is not altogether unrea- 
sonable, as was supposed at the time 
when it was discarded, but contains 
some germ of truth, perhaps not so well 
exprest in the more modern conception. 

A striking illustration of this philo- 
sophical atavism was shown by the re- 
cent Dundee meeting of the British 
Association for the* Advancement of 
Science, when Professor Callendar, 


president of the section of physics, de- 
voted his opening address to the advo- 
cacy of a revival of the theory that heat 
is a material substance instead ‘of a mere 
form of energy, a theory that we of the 
laity thought dead and buried along with 
phlogiston, the philosopher’s stone and 


perpetual motion. In fact, we Amer- 
icans had been taking pride in thinking 
that it was an American, altho a Tory 
traitor, who gave the death blow to the 
old substance theory of heat, Benjamin 
Thompson, of Salem, Mass., later Count 
Rumford of the Hely Roman Empire. 
While boring cannon for the Bavarian 
Government, he was struck by the im- 
mense amount of heat developed by the 
friction and came to the conclusion that 
one could not call that ordinary matter 
which could be. obtained in unlimited 
quantity from a single block of bronze. 
He rightly reasoned that the heat must 
in some way have come from the work 
done by the horses in turning the cannon 
and he determined with quite remark- 
able accuracy the numerical relation be- 
tween the horse-power expended and the 
heat evolved, thus establishing one of 
the most useful of the constants of 
-nature, the mechanical equivalent of 
heat. 

The objection to the material theory 
that thru friction or incandescence a 
continuous flow of heat may be produced 
indefinitely Professor Callendar 
around by resorting to the ether, that 
bank of unlimited credit upon which all 
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scientists feel entitled to draw checks ad 
libitum. He conceives of the ether, not 
as a solid denser than platinum, but as 
having a grained or molecular structure, 
and from this and perhaps from the in- 
side of the atoms too the corpuscles of 
caloric get dislodged by violent action; 
and then the body, as we say, gives off 
heat. These heat corpuscles he suggests 
may be like the electrons or corpuscles 
of electricity, but neutral, each consist- 
ing of a positive and a negative electron 
hitched together. If they possess weight 
it must be exceedingly small, since the 
most careful experiments have never 
been able to distinguish any difference in 
weight between a hot and a cold body. 

This new old idea that caloric is an 
indestructible form of matter, .the car- 
rier of energy, not energy itself, is cer- 
tainly revolutionary, but is quite in line 
with the tendency of the times to extend 
the atomic theory into the field of ener- 
getics. A ray of light is nowadays re- 
garded by many physicists as having a 
granular structure instead of being a 
continuous wave. A few years ago we 
used to think of the electric.current as 
merely a flow of energy along the wire, 
or even as a transmitted strain in the 
surrounding ether. Now it is the fash- 
ion to look upon the electric current as 
a veritable stream of corpuscles running 
thru the wire like water in a pipe. But 
heat also is carried along a wire in much 
the same way as electricity. A metal 
that is a good conductor for the one is a 
good conductor for the other. So if we 
think of the electric current as composed 
of minute material particles, it is natural 
to think of heat in the same way, as an 
allotropic form of electricity, if we may 
be allowed the expression. The aim of 
science is to promote easy thinking on 
hard subjects, and scientists are always 
ready to adopt whatever conceptions 
prove most convenient. 


A correspondent from 
Taft or Wilson Washington who is no 

politician is not satisfied 
that we are emphatic enough in our sup- 
port of Mr. Taft and our opposition to 
the success of the Democratic party. 
President Taft, he reminds us, is charac- 
teristically the advocate of scientific 
ideas in legislation. He wants a tariff 
based on thoro investigation of cost of 
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manufacture at home and abroad, a river 
and harbor bill free from logrolling, 
reciprocity with Canada, the widest pos- 
sible arbitration, civil service on merit 
thruout, and the retirement system de- 
manded for its complete establishment. 
For all these things THE INDEPENDENT 
has repeatedly supported Mr. Taft. On 
the other side our correspondent asks: 
Why do you not call attention to the fact 
that nine-tenths of the lynchings in the United 
States occur in Wilson’s sure States, and that 
the practice is there upheld by public senti- 
ment; that the social ideal of these States is 
of a higher and a lower caste; that if Mr. 
Wilson carries out his progressive ideas it will 
be in spite of the Southern element in his 
party and by the aid of non-Democratic allies, 
that if the Democratic party gets into power 
there will likely be a Jim Crow law enacted 
for the Capital city? 
To this aspect of the political issue we 
have given clear expression more than 
ouce. A conclusive objection to the suc- 
cess of the Democratic party is the fact 
that its controlling support comes from 
a public sentiment opposed to free and 
equal democracy and pledged to caste 
aristocracy, to conservatism of the worst 
sort. 


Reclamation of arid and 
swamp lands is a part of 
the program for restor- 
ing the balance of prices, that is, the nor- 
mal relation between food and the people. 
Of course, promoters take advantage of 
the efforts of the Government and the 
States, and there is an enormous amount 
of fraud and suffering as a consequence. 
It remains, however, as a fact, that the 
vast Everglades of Florida, at present 
only the home of alligators, will become 
within fifty years one of the most fertile 
gardens of the world. Those who desire 
to settle in such sections should be al- 
most immune to malaria and insects, and 
the preliminary work will have to be car- 
ried on for at least half a century before 
wholesome homesteads will cover the 
area. In Wyoming, Montana, Cali- 
fornia, New Mexico and elsewhere the 
Government appropriations are rapidly 
turning waste land into farm land. The 
Roosevelt dam in Arizona irrigates over 
two hundred thousand acres of land. 
The Elephant Butte, in the Rio Grande 
Valley, has been under way for two 
years, and it will take at least five years 
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more to finish it. The lake that will be 
constructed will cover forty-one thou- 
sand acres of land, from ten feet to two 
hundred feet in depth,s and it will be 
forty miles long, with a width varying 
from one to ten miles. One hundred and 
eighty thousand acres are to be reclaimed 
in New Mexico and Texas, while a part 
of the benefit will recur to old Mexico. 
All these harnessings of water power 
will not only irrigate vast areas of arid 
land, but will furnish power in the way 
of electricity, which will make the farm 
homes as well furnished with power and 
with light as the most progressive of 
our cities and villages. We are only be- 
ginning this work of conservation and 
reclamation. The United States of 2000 
will be fairly in the hands of the people. 
We are not as badly crowded as our 
British ancestors, who could only settle 
along the river courses, but we have by 
no means as yet mastered the continent. 
We are on the road only. 


It is a_ real relief 
which the authority of 
the Vatican gives in 
revoking a vigorous clause in the “Ne 
Temere”’ decree against marriage of 
Catholics with non-Catholics, and for the 
past few weeks there has been much dis- 
cussion of the matter in Catholic iour- 
nals, a number of which were more Papal 
than the Pope and unwilling to admit 
that any relief was given. The Western 
Watchman has been especially severe in 
rebuking these foes of clemency. The 
“Ne Temere” decree forbade priests to 
assist in any marriages in which the 
Protestant party should persistently re- 
fuse to have the children brought up in 
the Catholic Church. The present de- 
cree, on account of practical difficulties 
that have arisen, withdraws the previous 
prohibition. It reads: 

“The prescription of the decree ‘Ne Temere,’ 
concerning requiring the officiating priest to 
require and to receive the consent of those 
wishing to marry. in the case of mixt mar- 
riages in the parties nertinaciouslv refuse to 


consent to the required cautions. is hereafter 
ahrogated (locum posthac non habere).” 


Of course,-this is meant to be very 
excentional, and the parish priest is 
required to use his utmost influence to 
secure the desired pledge, but if it is re- 
fused he can marry the parties as a 
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better course than to have them driven 
to a civil marriage not recognized by the 
Church as true wedlock. The attempt 
has been made te represent this as apply- 
ing only to certain countries, but the 
Latin text of the decree makes it general. 


The Tamils are 
one of the primi- 
tive races of 
India, driven into the hills and islands 
long ago by the invading Aryans, which 
conquest, according to prevailing no- 
tions, demonstrated the racial superiority 
of the Aryans. Now the Indian Aryans 
are in subjection to the Aryans of the 
West. How much superior must, then, 
be an educated Englishman to a Tamil 
boy? The measure of mental superiority 
adopted in this country is the examina- 
tion, particularly in mathematics. “Pass 
him anyway, if his arithmetic paper is 
good,” is the tacit rule all the way up 
our educational ladder. There was an 
interesting test of this kind at Colombo 
last month, when a Tamil boy appeared 
before the Ceylon branch of the Royal 
Asiatic Society, convened to consider his 
arithmetical powers. The boy was, by 
special permission of the president, Sir 
Hugh Clifford, Colonial Secretary of 
Ceylon, permitted to sit down in the 
presence of the superior race, because he 
could not cipher so well standing. Rep- 
resentatives of the Ceylon Department 
of Education were on hand with compli- 
cated problems, worked out in advance. 
One of them was: “A man gave to 173 
persons a bushel of rice each. Each 
bushel contained 3,431,272 grains, and 
the donor stipulated that 17 per cent. 
should be given to the temple. How 
many grains did the temple receive?” 
When the question was translated to the 
boy he gave the answer within three 
seconds, 100,913,709.52. “Wrong,” said 
the representative of the Education De- 
partment, who had 100,913,719 on his 
paper. But the boy shook his head, and 
altho the problem was repeated to him 
several times he stuck to his answer. 
After the representative of the Educa- 
tion Department had gone home and fig- 
ured it out once more—nothing said 
about how long it took, the stopwatch 
not being held on him—he was obliged 
to confess that he had accidentally 
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added a ten and forgotten the decimal. 
Making all due allowances, our race 
pride as an Aryan has received a shock 
by this incident. We know that such 
mathematical prodigies are liable to crop 
up anywhere, and, like musical prodi- 
gies, often do not show any more ability 
in other lines than less gifted individuals. 
We are ready also to admit that the 
significance of arithmetic is exaggerated 
in our examination system. But, after 
all, we can nevermore look down on 
Tamils and other of the “lesser breeds” 
from the proper hight again, It is get- 
ting very hard for us Aryans to main- 
tain that sublime confidence in racial 
superiority which Max Muller instilled 
into us and Kipling and Chamberlain are 
assiduously cultivating. The exceptions 
of one kind and another are so conspicu- 
ous—and so numerous. 


Perhaps Dr. Lidz- 
barski, editor of 
the Semitische 
Epigraphik, regards the Moabite inscrip- 
tion as rather Hebrew than Phenician, 
when he speaks of the inscription lately 
found at Sendjirle, in Cilician Asia 
Minor, as the most important Phenician 
inscription yet discovered, being more 
interesting in its contents than that on 
the sarcophagus of Eshmunazar, and 
more complete than that of the tariff of 
sacrifices from Marseilles, while older 
than either. In a later portion of the 
same palace had been found Aramean 
inscriptions of the kings Hadad, Bar- 
rekub and Panammu; this is of the 
eighth century B. C., and it is remark- 
able that it is not Aramaic, but pure 
Phenician, except in the use of bar in- 
stead of ben for son, and is thus closely 
allied to Hebrew. It is interesting, not 
only for philological or historical rea- 
sons, but also for its ethical and patri- 
otic spirit. Following the translation of 
Lidzbarski, who is an authority of the 
first rank and who has the advantage of 
late attempts at- translation by Littman, 
D. H. Miiller, Pretorius, Lagrange, 
Halevy and Hehn, it reads as follows: 
“T am Kilamu, son of Haya. Gabbar ruled 
over Yadi, and he accomplished nothing. Then 
followed Bamah, and he accomplished nothing ; 
then was my father Haya, and he accom- 


plished nothing; then was my brother Saal, 
and he accomplished nothing. I am Kilamu, 
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son of Tammat [mother], and what I have 
accomplished that have my predecessors not 
accomplished. The house of my father w 
under the power of mighty kings, and ail 
stretched out their hands to devastate it. Then 
was my beard consumed, then was my hand 
consumed. The king of the Danians had 
power over me, since he had hired against 
me the king of the Assyrians. A maiden a 
man gave for a sheep, a man for a garment. 
“T, Kilamu, son of Haya, set myself on the 
throne of my father. In the presence of the 
earlier kings the Muskab had walked about like 
dogs. But I was to them like a father; I 
was to them like a mother; I was to them a 
brother. Him who had not the sight of a 
single sheep I made to be the possessor of a 
flock of sheep. Him who had not enjoyed 
the sight of a single ox I made the possessor 
of a herd of oxen, the possessor of silver, the 
possessor of gold. The one who from his 
youth had seen no linen, in my days clothed 
himself in byssus. I stood by the side of the 
Muskab as a protector, so that they showed to 
me their mind, as the fatherless child to 
its mother.” 
The remainder of the inscription is given 
to blessings or curses on whosoever 
should preserve or deface it. In that 
eatly day, as now the cost of living was 
a political question, and the aim of a just 
ruler was to bring prosperity to his 
people. 


It is only twenty- 
five years since 
the Revised Ver- 
sion of the English Bible was issued, 
and already the desirability of a second 
revision has been seriously broached. A 
committee of English Nonconformist 
scholars have considered it, and have put 
forth a statement signed by J. Rendel 
Harris and fifteen others, in which they 
say that the time is not yet ripe for it. 
While they recognize the great improve- 
ment made over the Old Version, they 
vet recognize that it is not without de- 
fects. A principal one is that the revis- 
ers, while they made needed corrections 
in the Greek text of the New Testament, 
yet held close to the common Hebrew 
text of the Old Testament, and even to 
the Jewish commentary found in the 
vowel points. While the apparatus for 
emending the Hebrew is not as complete 
as for the Greek, yet there are not a few 
cases where it is clearly wrong and 
should be corrected in translations, as it 
is in critical commentaries. Yet it would 
be well that this study of the original 
text should go further before a new 
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translation be attempted. In the New 
Testament much new study has been 
given to the Greek text in the last 
twenty-five years, particularly of the 
versions, and much more .needs to be 
done, particularly on the Septuagint, the 
various texts of which, Hesychian, Luci- 
anic, etc., must be disentangled. There 
has been a striking increase of material 
for the study of the New Testament 
text, particularly in the separation of the 
families in which manuscripts may be 
classified, as well as in the discovery of 
old manuscripts. The defects of the Re- 
vised Version are caused in part by the 
dependence on textual theories which 
now command less confidence, and partly 
on a rigid literalness of translation, using 
the same English for a Greek word, 
which savors of pedantry.. The discov- 
ery of fragments of Greek papyri in 
Egypt has given much knowledge of the 
popular language in which the New 
Testament was written and shows how 
the Revisers at times were too faithful 
to classical usage. These scholars say 
that at least ten years more are needed 
for settling questions of text before a 


new revision should be attempted, and 
that when it is made the Old Testament 
Hebrew should be corrected as well as 
the Greek of the New Testament. 


The Supreme Court of Massachusetts, 
following the Supreme Court of New 
Hampshire, has declared the will of 
Mary Baker Eddy, founder of Christian 
Science, to be valid, and that the heirs 
at law have no legal claim upon her 
estate as against the Christian Scientist 
First Church of Boston. But under a 
Massachusetts statute no church can hold 
property of more than $2,000 inco’ne an- 
nually (parsonage excluded). There- 
fore the trustees of the church cannot 
hold the property, but it will be held for 
the advancement of the Christian Science 
faith by a trustee to be appointed by the 
court. The property is a large one, and 
its existence as an endowment, if it is not 
providentially exhausted or lost, will tend 
to keep the organization of the Christian 
Science Church from becoming extinct a 
good deal longer than it otherwise would. 
We suppose that as the property was all 
made out of the Church it is proper that 
it should return there. 
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Altho the Japanese court which tried 
the Koreans charged with a conspiracy 
to kill General Terauchi, Governor-Gen- 
eral of Korea, has condemned over a 
hundred of them to terms of imprison- 
ment, it is far from wise for American 
Christians to flood the Emperor of Japan 
with individual letters asking him to 
grant clemency to them. We understand 
that appeals have been taken ‘o a higher 
court. So far as we can judge by the 
reports published of the arguments in 
defense, they went very far in the direc- 
tion of admitting that some of the men 
were guilty and pleading extenuating 
circumstances. 


A very small incident may involve a 
large principle. Such was the act of the 
school board. of Cedar Grove. N, J., in 
suspending a boy because at the com- 
mand of his father, who is a Canadian, 
he refused to promise allegiance to this 
country in saluting the flag. The school 
board said that if the boy could not 
promise allegiance he should be sent to 
a private school. We do not see it so. 
It is for the benefit of the country to edu- 
cate all children who live here, whether 
of native or foreign birth, and certainly 
a father who pays taxes has the right to 
the advantage of the schools as well as of 
the streets. 


One would expect the purpose of The 
International, judging from its title, to 
be to cultivate sympathy between the 
nations. But a long article this month 
declares Great Britain to be “The Arch- 
Enemy of the United States,” and it con- 
cludes by asserting that every self- 
respecting American should reach the 
conclusion that the celebration of the 
signing of the treaty of Ghent with Great 
Britain nearly a hundred years ago 
“should be prevented by every possible 
means.” We had hoped that even our 
Irish patriots had mollified their hatred 
of England in these late years. 


It is a most extraordinary and regret- 
table condition by which a vicious Cali- 
fornia law disfranchises the members of 
the national Republican party. The 
Progressives took possession of the Re- 
publican primaries and chose Roosevelt 
men as electors, and the peculiar law 
does not now allow a genuine Repub- 
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lican ballot to be cast, except as the 
names of the Taft electors are written in. 
The Chief Justice said, when the Repub- 
licans sought relief ineffectually: “It is 
a very bad primary law. It disfranchises 
absolutely voters of this State and de- 
prives them of the exercise of their 
functions as independent voters.” Thou 
shalt not steal. 


It is interesting to observe that the 
Japanese comments on the suicide of 
General Nogi and his wife are by no 
means all favorable. They ail express 
admiration for the man, but some of the 
most influential journals plainly declare 
that it was rather his duty to give what 
aid he could to the new Emperor, whose 
father he had served. One distinguished 
Buddhist scholar calls it the “last flicker 
of bushido.” It is not unlikely that the 
effect will be to weaken rather than 
strengthen the hold of this exaggerated 
loyalty in Japanese thought. 


A leading German paper publishes the 
opinion that it is a perfectly impractica- 
ble scheme which Sun Yat-sen has un- 
dertaken to carry out, to construct a 
great railway system for China, and that 
he is not the man to do it. Perhaps so; 
but we remember that it was a most im- 
possible scheme he undertook to over- 
throw the empire and create a republic 
for China, but he did it. To gridiron 
China with three railways from the coast 
to Tibet is a more reasonable task. 


That extraordinary lynching in the 
Wyoming penitentiary by the prisoners 
there of a negro who was so bad that the 
prisoners could not endure him has had 
a strange sequel. Finding that they 
could overpower the guards they did it 
again, and many escaped, and some of 
them have already met with death in the 
attempt to capture them. Thus irregular 
justice results in more irregular justice, 
and prison discipline will have to be 
hardened. . 


The British Unionists complain that 
the Home Rule bill is to be “rushed.” A 
party that does not want a bill enacted 


always complains that way. One would 
think that thirty-two more days for dis- 
cussion, in addition to the seventeen al- 
ready spent, would be enough in-all rea- 
son. 
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Publicity Work 


A MEETING of the Bureau of Publicity 
of the International Association of Casu- 
alty and Surety Underwriters was held 


at the Hotel Astor, in New York City, . 


one day last week, to amend the consti- 
tution and take action on a proposal 
looking to the absorption of the Educa- 
tional Bureau, recently organized by the 
Detroit Conference. The last named 
organization is composed entirely of 
stock and mutual companies and associa- 
tions which make a specialty of furnish- 
ing the working classes with protection 
against accident and sickness on the 
monthly instalment premium plan. Many 
of the members of the Detroit Confer- 
ence are likewise members of the Inter- 
national Association and its Bureau of 
Publicity, and there was naturally a de- 
sire on the part of both parties to merge 
into one working body the educational or 
publicity work of both. 

The first obstacle encountered consist- 
ed in a proposal on the part of some of 
the International Casualty people to re- 
move the headquarters of the Bureau of 
Publicity from Hartford to New York, 
a proposition which was opposed by all 
the Detroit Conference faction and an 
influential coterie of International mem- 
bers. The motion to make the change 
was voted down. 

It developed later that the Interna- 
tional members advocating this change 
had not only excepted to a circular letter 
sent out by the Conference people, which 
the former insisted would be construed 
into an adverse criticism of workmen’s 
compensation laws, and which the Inter- 
national people were promoting, but that 
they had in mind a program that would 
materially alter the official personnel of 
the amalgamated bureaus if the merger 
occurred. 

The Conference people explained and 
defended the circular letter objected to, 
and disavowed any intention of oppos- 
ing the enactment of workmen’s com- 
pensation laws. They further held that 
the objectionable document would bear 


no such construction as that put on it, 
and that a fair interpretation would prove 
it to be but a fair argument for the use 
of industrial accident and sickness in- 
surance as a complement of workmen’s 
compensation indemnity, particularly as 
the last named form of benefits cover 
but about ten per cent. of the workmen’s 
time, leaving the other ninety per cent. 
to be protected by some other form of in- 
surance. 

The resolution to negotiate with the 
Detroit Conference Bureau of Education 
for a merger was adopted by a small and 
close vote, all the Conference and a part 
of the International membership voting 
for it; but the vigorous opposition of a 
number of International companies indi- 
cates their secession in the future from 
the work of the Bureau of Publicity. 
There seems to be an irremediable differ- 
ence between the two factions at present, 
and it is highly probable that the seces- 
sionists, with a few others, will organize 
a separate bureau under the direction of 
a gentleman of considerable prominence 
in industrial economics. 

Whatever the merits may be of the 
contention that the Conference circular 
is injurious to the promotion of future 
compensation laws, if the argument 
made in its justification is to be consid- 
ered, then it was at best injudicious, for 
it gives the advocates of State insurance 
an opportunity to advance their cause at 
the expense of both industrial and lia- 
bility companies. The legislator is apt 
to conclude that if existing compensa- 
tion laws reach but ten per cent. of the 
way in the interest of workmen, it 1s the 
duty of the State to widen their activity 
by enacting laws that will cover the 
whole one hundred per cent. 


In a speech delivered at Hartford, 
Conn., last week, Colonel Roosevelt ad- 
vocated Federal supervision of insur- 
ance, “not to the extent of interfering 
with the taxing power of the States, but 
so as properly both to regulate and pro- 
tect the insurance companies.” 
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The Demand for a Higher Yield 


THE past few years have seen a radi- 
cal revision of the average investor’s 
ideas as to the amount of income he 
ought to be getting from his investments. 
It was not so long ago that 4 per cent. 
was considered a fair return; today the 
bond houses report that they cannot get 
their clients to consider bonds which 
yield less than 5 per cent., and that the 
real demand is for securities yielding 
even more, 

The cause of this most important 
change in investment conditions is the 
rise in the cost of living. That is gener- 
ally understood. Its effects, unfortu- 
nately, are less well appreciated. In a 
general way the buyer of investments 
realizes that the demand for a higher 
yield has brought about something of a 
change in the general character of the 
securities being offered, and that it may 
not be a good thing for some of the 
corporations to be paying what they are 
being forced to pay for the money they 
need. But by few investors is the im- 
portance of these developments fully 
understood. The public realizes that 
higher income-bearing stocks and bonds 
are being offered than formerly, but it 
doesn’t realize the vast amount of in- 
secure “securities” which have been 
brought into existence and widely dis- 
tributed. It knows in a general way that 
some of the railroads and big industrial 
corporations have had to raise their bids 
for money, but there is nothing like gen- 
eral appreciation of the difficulty some of 
these companies have had in getting 
needed funds at all, or of the makeshift 
forms of financing to which they have 
been forced to resort. 

Seven per cent. preferred stocks, high 
interest-bearing income bonds, real estate 
debentures —these and a number of 
other comparatively new forms of secur- 
ity have been widely distributed during 
the past year in response to investors’ 
demands for a higher yield. Some of 
them are securities of merit, but along 
with the wheat there has gone a great 


amount of chaff. Discrimination among 
new and comparatively untried kinds of 
securities is difficult ; it isn’t easy, for in- 
stance, to judge the relative merits of 
several issues of real estate bonds or of 
the new industrial preferred stocks. And 
very much alive to that fact have been 
the less scrupulous sellers of securities. 
If investors have developed an appetite 
for this or that kind of stock or bond, 
they have reasoned, that particular secur- 
ity is the kind to offer. " Buyers haven't 
yet had enough experience to be able to 
tell what’s good from what isn’t. 

That is one important result of this 
development of a demand for a high 
yield. Another is the serious weakening 
of the financial position of many big 
companies which have had to get money, 
and in order to get it have had to pay 
exorbitant rates. One of the biggest 
railroads in the country recently ar- 
ranged a long-term loan on a basis which 
made the money cost it between 1o-and 
It per eent. It had to have the money 
and the terms were the best it could 
make. Nor is that an isolated instance. 
All over the country, railroads and in- 
dustrial companies have been forced to 
pay rates for money which will prove a 
burden on their necks for years to come. 

In some cases that has been apparently 
obviated by the issue of bonds having 
only a few years to run. We'll issue 
these notes at a high rate of interest, 
the company reasons, to tide us over; in 
a few years, when they come due, condi- 
tions will be better and we'll be able to 
replace them with regular long-term 
bonds sold on a more advantageous 
basis. Makeshift financing! High bank- 
ers’ commissions in the first place and 
several of them. A high rate of interest. 
And then, what certainty that, when the 
notes come due, “investment conditions” 
will be so much better that it will be 
possible to sell regular bonds on better 
terms? 

Certainly there is another side to the 
present high income obtainable than the 
mere receiving of more interest on the 
same amount of principal. 





